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The Beginning 
Of Elementary Guidance 

Rolla F. Pruett, Director 
Pupil Personnel and Guidance 

The amended National Defense Education Act now includes grades K 
through 6 for guidance, counseling, and testing services. This is a most 
important change, for few would deny the need and importance of 
guidance at the elementary level. Elementary school people are in a 
favorable position to provide guidance for pupils because they are 
working with children in their early, developmental, formative years. 

The teacher must and does play a most significant role and is a 
participant in (not merely a recipient of) guidance services. But too 
often the concept of the teacher as a key person in the guidance pro- 
gram has been a deterrent rather than a challenge to the provision of 
adequate counseling services. 

Over the years the teacher has been assuming an ever expanding 
function, with numerous and diverse roles competing for her atten- 
tion. The teacher has a right to expect the help of a specialist who can 
bring both time and professional preparation to the counseling of 
children who need more help than can reasonably be expected of the 
classroom teacher. However, in selecting and placing counselors at the 
elementary level it is imperative that we proceed with great caution, 
since the elementary youngster is entirely different from the high school 
pupil. 

According to current standards for guidance certification requirements 
in Indiana there is no differentiation for elementary and secondary 
counselors. This means that a secondary counselor, who holds a guid- 
ance certificate, could qualify for the position of elementary counselor. 
A secondary trained counselor operating at the elementary level might 
well be the ruination of an elementary guidance and counseling pro- 
gram. It is imperative that a counselor know and understand Johnny 
before counseling him. 

The training, therefore, of the elementary counselor must differ 
from that for a secondary counselor. Starting a guidance and coun- 
seling program in our elementary schools with “untrained” (elementary 
level) counselors would “set” guidance back fifty years. 

Clarification of Basic Issues 

While most school people agree that elementary guidance is impor- 
tant, there are varying ideas, about how it should be done. Some con- 
sider the teacher as the key guidance worker; others think guidance 
should be done only by the specialist. Still others think of the special- 
ized guidance worker as a consultant to and co-ordinator of the whole 
program, with all staff members using their special skills in a team- 
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woik approach ioi the yood of the child. Many guidance writers would 
agree with this last viewpoint. Strang describes the specialist as a con- 
sultant to the teacher. Patouillct thinks that those who stress services 
and specialists and those who stress enlightened teaching are not 
really so far apart, that the real issue is one of relationships. But how 
do people and services relate to each other for the best interests of 
pupils . From an examination of guidance concepts in the elementary 
school, these points emerge: 

1. Although there is a common belief among elementary school 
people that the teacher is the guidance person, there are limits to the 
teacher s role. The teacher is curriculum-oriented and usually does not 
have training m special guidance areas. It is true that the teacher is a 
key person m the guidance program, but she can function most effec- 

ive y when a trained guidance person is responsible for those functions 
requiring special skills, such as test interpretation and counseling In 
elementary schools that have a trained guidance worker, almost every 
teacher is more aware of the role of guidance and functions better in 
the guidance of her children than in schools where such a specialist is 
not available. 

2. The trained guidance worker or counselor is a specialist who 
helps the teacher meet the needs of pupils. He does not take over the 
teacher s role, but he does make her feel more secure. The counselor as- 
sists teachers with the problems of pupils, with testing, with case 
studies, and with referrals. He also acts as a resource person to pro- 
vide up-to-date materials. He is the co-ordinator of the guidance pro- 
gram, and obtains the participation of parents, school psychologist, or 
community agencies when they are needed to help the child. 

3. Elementary school guidance should be developmental, concerned 
with the dynamics of the pupil’s intellectual, physical, social, emotional, 
and moral development at every stage of his growth, rather than with 
the handling of emergencies or of isolated problems. Such guidance 
requires a teamwork approach. 

4. Occupational and vocational information is one of the important 
guidance services but in many schools it is started too late. For voca- 
tional choice in its broadest sense actually begins early in childhood. 
Studies that have been made stress the importance of occupational 
information in the elementary school. One of the nine recommendations 
made by Wrenn in the “Counselor in a Changing World” was that 
counseling in the elementary school can be considered vital to the 
welfaie of both the children and the nation. 

In the elementary school, identification of talents and early patterns 
of development are the joint responsibility of teacher, counselor and 
other pupil personnel specialists Clearly, it is also the responsibility 
of the counselor to provide realistic social and vocational orientation 
in the elementary school, particularly for the students who terminate 
their formal education at this level. It should be kept in mind, however 
that students in the junior high school and earlier are often psycho- 
logically unready to make a reasonable vocational choice or exploration 
Wrenn further implies that the elementary school and the junior high 
school have more urgent needs in the immediate future than in the 
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2. Counseling ut all age levels including both pupils and their 
pu runts. 

3. Group dynamics. 

•1. Prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of learning difficulties. 

5. Parent and community relations including parent-child, sibling 
relationships and sub-culture dynamicH in communitieH. 

0. Administrative and staff relationships. 

7. Individuui differences including the typical and atypical child. 

8. Personality development and mental hygiene. 

D. Educational and occupational information. 

10. Human growth and behavior or developmental psychology. 

Let’s delineate some of the major functions of the elementary coun- 
selor: 

A. Assists in acquiring and evaluating information about all young 
sters through appropriate data collecting devices. 

B. Assists teachers and administrators in understanding the differ- 
ences and similarities among children, 

C. Assists in the resolution of problems impeding the learning proc- 
ess or general development of children in the school. 

D. Assists in the in-service preparation of the school staff to enable 
it to serve better the children in the school. 

E. Counsels with children concerning problems which they face. 

F. Develops and maintains an information service which assists chil- 
dren and their teachers and cooperates in the orientation and articula- 
tion programs. 

G. Serves as a referral agent to out-of-school resources which can 
assist in the solution of problems involving pupils and as liaison agent 
with out-of-school agencies. 

H. Assists parents and parent groups in understanding children 
and the school. 

1. Assists in improving communication between the school and the 
home. 

J. Carries on research to determine the effectiveness of the guidance 
program and ways to improve it. 

K. The elementary counselor is mo t prepared to do the following: 

1. Conduct testing for special education screening 

2. Engage in intensive therapy 

3. Administer discipline 

L. Helps educational staff to recognize and provide for the individ- 
ual differences (physically, mentally, emotionally, socially, cultural- 
ly) that exist among children in the school. 

M. Works to remove or reduce obstacles that retard the general 
and intellectual development of the children in the school. 

N. Works to assist the child to find a satisfying place in the school 
and to develop a feeling of belonging. 

O. Works to increase self understanding and insight in the child. 

The Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance Services of the State 

Department of Public Instruction, in order to implement the Amend- 
ment by Congress of Title V-A of the National Defense Education 
Act, decided that a series of pilot programs in elementary school 
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A sories of 8 meetings were held which included all of the counselors 
in the state participating in tiio pilot programs. The purpose of these 
mootings was to plan research, discuss appropriate procedures, and 
othor in-sorvico education techniques. These meetings startod prior to 
tho opening of school and continued through the school year. 

The persons omployed in theso programs were members of the local 
school corporation staff and os such were responsible to local school 
officials. Tho schools that participated in these programs cooperated 
to tho fullest extont in making these programs meaningful. 



Initial Progress Reports On The 
Pilot Programs In Elementary 
Guidance 



BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 

Burris School Jumea L. Ellaberry, Director 

PHILOSOPHY 

Guidance is dependent upon the attitudes of the faculty It must be 
u cooperative elfortj there can be no organized guidance program 
without the support of the administration, faculty, und community. 

Euch student is unique in his needs, abilities, and past experiences. 
It is the obligation of elementary guidance to help each one gain 
maturity and insight regarding himsolf and his opportunities. 

Guidunce services exist to help students become prepared to the best 
of their ability so that they may meet the challenge of today and of 
tomorrow. 

THE COMMUNITY 

The City of Muncie is located f>4 miles northeast of Indianapolis and 
serves as the county seat for Delaware County. The municipal popula- 
tion is estimated at 72,000. 

There are eight leading manufacturers in the community. Related and 
service industries account for additional employment, allowing the 
youth to remain in the community after their formal education if they 
desire. 

The School System 

The presence of Ball State University in the community has provided 
leadership in the field of education throughout the years. As a labora- 
tory school for the University, Burris has been a part of this leadership. 

All Burris teachers are members of various academic and professional 
departments and organizations of the College of Education and hold 
academic ranks varying from instructor to full professor. Approxi- 
mately 22 percent of the Burris faculty hold doctoral degrees. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

The original objectives and activities for the Pilot Program in Ele- 
mentary Guidance at Burris were formulated by the Principal with the 
assistance of the Director of Guidance and Counseling and selected 
teachers. 

The Original Objectives 

1. Help the individual to know himself as a unique person. 

2. Assist him to develop the skills and understandings necessary for 
identifying the consequences of the choices he must make. 
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it. Make possible greater opportunity for achievement by altering the* 
pupil’s environment whenever necessary ami if the circumstances 
permit. 

•1. Modify personality structure while it is still flexible, thus em- 
phasizing developmental uspects of growth rather than remedial. 

f>. Make the child aware that he operates within a sub-culture of our 
total society und help him identify the effect of sub-cultural 
values upon his opportunities for developmental experiences. 

0. Assist the child to establish acceptable behavior patterns con- 
sistent with a wholesome concept of self. 

Program Activities 

1. Programs designed to help the child re orient his self-concept 
in terms of societal values and sub-cultural value systems. 

2. Instructional programs designed to allow the child to experience 
the outcomes of his operative values as they conflict with 
other members of the class. 

3. An attempt to assess the value systems of teachers and others 
who share the responsibility for educating children so that they 
muy better understand the basis for the judgments they make. 

4. An attempt to assess purcntal attitudes toward “good and bad’’ 
as compared to those perceptions held by their children. 

5. Comparative surveys of values held by teachers, parents, and 
students, as these relate to education and behavior. 

The Modified Objectives 

Some of the objectives and activities were based upon the assumption 
that adequate materials and test instruments would be available or 
could be designed to accomplish the objectives set forth in the pro- 
posal. 

A thorough study of the proposal and a tireless search, using all 
resource personnel available at Ball State University, for an instru- 
ment which would be satisfactory for carrying out the objectives, 
yielded negative results. 

This lack of adequate materials and instruments, plus the fact that 
the counselor had made no personal contribution to the original pro- 
posal, are two reasons why it became necessary to alter the objectives. 

It seems inevitable that the counselor’s personality and training would 
be reflected in the way a program is organized and administered. Thus, 
changes in the objectives and activities came about whenever they 
seemed incongruous to the counselor. 

The StafT 

James L. Ellsberry, Director of Elementary Guidance, was directly in 
charge of the pilot program at Burris. In addition to directing the 
program, he served as the elementary counselor. His professional 
training includes B. S. and M. S. degrees from Indiana State College, 
work at the University of Colorado, Guidance certificate from Purdue 
University, and the Ed.S. degree from Michigan State University. 

Mr. Ellsberry has had experience working with elementary children 
both as a teacher and as a coach. He also has had previous experience 
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Special personnel located at Burris were the school nurse and the 
speech and hearing therapist. Available from Ball State University 
just across the street, were psychometrists, psychologists reading 
specialists, and guidance consultants. ' 



The Facility 

The counselor’s office is located on the ground floor near the main 

na ’s an offi t .\ bU,ldi ^ It iS across the hall from the pHnci 

P Wee which is the focal point of activity in the school. Adjoining 
the counselor s offic e is the office of the school nurse. J * 

The counselor’s secretary is stationed in the outer office, which per- 

w i't h o u t F cHs t u r h i rf “ n ^ tioniat . and to «“•** routine office activities 
W.thout disturbing or interrupting the counselor. The counseling office 

is small but adequate, and it insures audio and visual privacy. 



Play Media 

No particular effort was made to involve children in play therapy to 
use specially designed play media, to encourage role -playing Jr to 
analyze behavior as a result of using these techniques. 

n occasion however, a means was needed to facilitate the communi- 

useful toolYo ^ ° r ne, ’ V0US CHild - ThC typewriter was ^und to be a 
, . f ' < - v -‘ nm unication of simple words or thoughts. The tape 

recorder also was used successfully as a diversionary tool with some 

ents who were unable to express themselves in straightforward 
conversation. b or wara 

Scratc h Pads and colored pencils also were available and were re 
quested by some students. The results of these doodlings were some- 
times d, splayed on the bulletin board in the counselor’s office 



The Pre-School Planning 

Five weeks were spent in pre-planning. The first week was spent in 
studying the proposal submitted to the State Department Division of 
Pup, I Personnel and Guidance Services, and studying the neeT for a 
rationale for establishing guidance programs in the elementary school 

During the second week, study continued but was concentrated on 
information describing the differences between guidance services in the 
elementary and the secondary school. th 

Throughout the third week the legitimate functions of the elementary 
school guidance specialist and the methods and techniques used n 
studying children were explored. 

Pre-planning in the fourth week consisted of consolidating this 
information into outline form. A statement of philosophy, major ob- 
jectives, and a summary of the proposal were added, and all of this 
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material wus incorporated into a bulletin for the classroom teachers 
and special personnel. 

The fifth week was used for reuding and research concerning the 
proposed goals and objectives of the Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance. 

Orientation 

During the first two weeks of school, much time was spent observing 
the various classroom activities. As it is important to see the students 
in many activities, urt, physical education, industrial arts, and music 
classes also were visited. 

These visitations served not only as teacher and student orientation, 
but as orientation of the counselor to the personalities of the teachers 
and the interaction of each classroom. 

As an integral part of school procedures at Burris, it is each teacher’s 
obligation to meet with parents of their students. This year, since 
guidance services were new to the elementary curriculum, the coun- 
selor attended all but one of the conferences and attempted to describe 
to parents what services would be available. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

Typical areas of concern were underachievement, unsatisfactory peer 
group relationships, lack of parental control, aggressiveness, shyness, 
lack of physical skill, and those with developmental concerns, 

Originating Referral Sources 

The total referrals throughout the school year show 64.8 percent 
emanating from the teachers, 10.7 percent from the parents, 6,8 percent 
from the special staff, 2.0 percent from the administration, and 15,7 
percent from the students themselves. 

Testing and Interpreting 

At Burris it has been a policy to allow the classroom teacher much 
responsibility in planning for and administering standardized group 
tests. All teachers are responsible for interpreting achievement test 
scores to students and parents. It is the counselor’s duty to order test 
materials, keep a record of specimen sets on file, and to assist teachers 
with any special problems they may encounter. 

Tests were administered by the counselor to those students who 
were absent at the time the group was tested. The supplementary tests 
for the research projects also were administered by the counselor. 

Home Visits 

As a part of the teacher-parent relationship, the Burris elementary 
faculty holds two conferences with the parents of its students. These 
conferences were held at the end of each semester and, in addition, 
the group parent meetings were held at mid-year. Nearly 100 percent of 
the parents responded to this invitation and consulted with the class- 
room teachers. The teachers were provided with all available informa- 
tion on each child which was not considered confidential, and the 
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, , D , UrinB tbe o° ursc of counseling, many informal conferences were 
held w.th teachers m an attempt to keep both the counselor and the 
teacher abreast of any noted behavioral changes in the student. 
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Pupils 

In developmental counseling the counselor has listened, reflected in- 

then,' ,UeSt ' 0aed \ and challenged the students in an attempt to help 
them attain new insights and new maturity. P 

They are viewed by the counselor as normal, healthy students who 

-a r ce Tr v 18 ™ f ° r thch ' aBes - and * h ° ™ «oun* 

Lividuals * " S ° ° W aM them in becoming unique 

A prob ‘ e, "- c ® ntered counseling the counselor has listened and re- 
flected and he has been supportive and accepting in an effort to create 

LTs / e K ng ^ atm ° Sphere in Wh,ch the students '<>uld find better 
means of meeting 1 their needs. 

In problem-centered counseling the counselor must be aware of his 
owri limitations, feelings, and attitudes, and he must be prepared to 
find adequate sources for referral or consulting services. 

Teachers 

The counselor tried at all times to be supportive of the teachers’ 
efforts and to encourage them In their attempts to use proper guidance 
techniques for meeting individual needs. 

Throughout the course of extended counseling the counselor consulted 
with the teachers frequently so that the teachers would be cognizant 
of the counseling method currently being employed and thereby add 
reinforcement in the classroom when feasible. 



Parents 

One of the most significant outcomes of extended parent counseling 
is the fact that parents are able to express more honest and open 
feelings and then accept these as emotions with which they can cope 
In many cases, working with the child and his teacher would have been 
futile without the complete involvement of the parents. 
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Groups 

Group counseling was initiated by a presentation made by the coun- 
selor in each classroom in grades three through six, after which the 
students volunteered to participate by written response. 

All volunteers were interviewed and then they were assigned random- 
ly to groups of three boys and three girls from each grade level. A 
letter was sent home to those parents who had children actively in- 
volved in this counseling project. 

In addition, pre- and post-testing was done on a Self Image Scale 
and the California Test of Personality. Preliminary results of the Self 
Image Scale show a tendency for those who scored high on pre-testing 
to score lower on the post-testing and those who scored low on the 
pre-testing to score slightly higher on the post-testing. 

SUMMATION AN1) CONCLUSIONS 

The counselor will continue to be most active as a counselor for 
individual students and groups of students. He will continue to serve 
as a consultant to parents, teachers, and others who are concerned with 
the problems of children. Research and evaluation will continue to be 
an important part of the pilot program at Burris. 

Certain needs are evident: to develop an organized program of group 
guidance activities at all grade levels', to assume more leadership and 
responsibility for providing teachers with an acceptable program of 
in-service training; and to stress the concept of developmental coun- 
seling, because to be most effective, the counselor must communicate 
this idea. 

As pioneers in the field of elementary guidance, we have encountered 
many anxious moments in trying to implement an effective program. 
We are looking forward to our second year with anticipation of the 
challenges it will bring. 
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Bloomington Metropolitan Schools 

Elm Heights School Mary Weiking, Counselor 

Hunter School p au i Baker, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

Dedicated to the preservation of the dignity of the individual and 
each child’s rights to acceptance as a human being, elementary coun- 
seling was committed to help each pupil obtain the maximum benefit 
from the instructional program as well as to contribute to his personal 
development and well-being. 

Because of (1) his location within the school; (2) the time he can 
devote to intensive work with individuals and small groups; (3) the 
opportunity to create an accepting relationship unencumbered by any 
other involvement with the students; and (4) a set of counseling under- 
standings and skills, the school counselor was believed to be uniquely 
able to respond to and work with needs and concerns which arise in 
the everyday lives of children. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Bloomington is a growing, changing community about 50 miles south 
of Indianapolis. Indiana University, which is located there, has had an 
expanding impact upon most parts of community life. 

To a largely Protestant, Caucasian population with small Roman 
Catholic and Negro minorities, people have come from all religious 
and racial backgrounds. This intercultural and intellectual enrichment 
is experienced to a higher degree on the east side of the community 
near the university campus. 

The School System 

The Bloomington Metropolitan School District includes the rural 
area surrounding the community, a total of 72 square miles. Of the 
9,579 students enrolled, 3,100 ride buses to schools. 

Elm Heights School, near Indiana University, serves a neighborhood 
ranging from upper lower class to predominantly middle class, as well 
as a few above average subdivisions outside the city. Parents are alert 
to school affairs and participate in most school activities. In general, 
many of the parents and teachers strive toward high academic achieve- 
ment. This helps to develop pressures felt by many of the pupils. 

On the west side of Bloomington, farther removed from the academic 
community, Hunter School serves a slowly changing neighborhood. 
Among older long-time residents on limited incomes, many renters have 
come. Many mothers without husbands are attracted to the neighbor- 
hood because of its proximity to their places of employment. Much of 
the parent leadership comes from housing subdivisions just outside of 
the city. 




Fundamentalist Protestant churches play an important social role 
among many of the families, while special school activities seem to 
be attended with more passive-role expectations, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

Prior to the first year of this two-year program, objectives were 
formulated. Emphasis was placed on the developmental needs of chil- 
dren as well as on their remedial needs. 

The Original Objectives 

The original objectives were: 

1. To help children utilize their potential talents and abilities more 
effectively in order to increase their ability to profit from the 
instructional program. 

2. To help children come to a better knowledge and understanding 
of themselves. 

3. To help children work toward the development of more adequate 
self-concepts. 

4. To help children meet their developmental tasks and problems. 

5. To help children become aware of the decision-making process 
and the responsibilities involved in making choices and plans. 

6. To assist staff members and parents to understand the importance 
of the individual child and to provide information and consulta- 
tive assistance aimed at supporting their efforts to understand 
children. 

The Modified Objectives 

An additional objective was included for the second year of the pro- 
gram : 

7. To coordinate the efforts and resources available for helping 
individual children. 

The Staff 

Mary Weiking, who received the Bachelor’s Degree in home economics 
education from Stout State University and the Master’s Degree in 
counseling and guidance from the University of Wisconsin, had 2% 
years of junior high home-economics teaching experience prior to at- 
tending the 1963-64 NDEA Counseling and Guidance Institute. Her 
counseling practicum was done in an elementary school. Since coming 
to Bloomington she has taken 30 hours of additional graduate work. 

Paul Baker received his Bachelor’s Degree from Michigan State Uni- 
versity in elementary education, his Master’s Degree in social studies 
education, and he has done additional graduate work at the University 
of Michigan and at Indiana University. He has had 13 years of teaching 
experience at the elementary level. 

The Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance in both schools was a 
team effort, utilizing the services of many specialists to help individual 
children: the teachers, the counselor, principal, school social worker, 
school nurse, speech and hearing clinician, school psychometrist, and 
the psychologists and reading specialists at the University School Clinic 
complex. 
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Staff conferences were used when appropriate to coordinate efforts. 
Referrals were made to community agencies, and in several cases parents 
were helped to make referrals. 

The Facility 

Both Elm Heights and Hunter Schools made adequate provision for 
the counseling offices. At both schools the offices were small ap- 
proximately 12 by 15 feet in size. The rooms were light and pleasant 
with adequate privacy. A telephone, desk, and filing cabinet were pro- 
vided in each office. Each room had provision for small groups as well 
as for individual counseling. Each counselor was provided with a tape 
recorder and tapes. 

Play Media 

A variety of play equipment also was provided on request. To 
facilitate communication with younger children, to put a child at ease, 
and to give the child an outlet for his feelings, the counselors found 
play materials such as toy telephones, hand puppets, dolls, art media, 
etc., to be helpful. Puzzles, clay, books, crayons and paper, and a chalk- 
board also were used by children in the counseling office. 

Not all children were highly verbal but a willingness to function 
m a non-verbal relationship often led to increased verbalization later. 

The Pre-School Planning 

Before the first year of this two-year pilot program began, summer 
planning and investigation of current philosophies, research, and 
practices in elementary school counseling were done by the two coun- 
selors, with Dr. Gerald Krangler and others from Indiana University 

as consultants. Minor additions and changes were made for the second 
year. 

Meetings were held with the two principals and the superintendent to 
define goals and role functions of the counselors. The two counselors 
frequently discussed progress and plans for the program. 

Orientation 

During the first year many efforts were exerted to inform the com- 
munity and orient all affected personnel as to the aims and operational 
procedures of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. 

A letter was sent to parents about the program, and each counselor 
made a formal P.T.A. presentation. Introductory talks were made 
with both school staffs, supplemented by conferences with groups of 
teachers and other staff specialists. Visitations and talks were made 
in each classroom, and new students were counseled in groups or as 
individuals as they entered the schools. 

Aiding in community orientation were newspaper articles and visits 
to helping and social work agencies. The public relations activities 
included talks before community service clubs, agencies, organizations 
and university classes, and frequent personal contact with community 
leaders. 

Most of the procedures were continued into the second year of the 
pilot program. Special effort was made to orient new pupils, teachers, 
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uncJ parents to the guidance services available. Several new profes- 
sional and pu I>1 it* relations activities were undertaken by the counselors 
during the second year. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELORS’ DAILY LOO 
Distribution of Types of ('uses 

The percentage of cases by problem areas showed 40 percent to be 
personal and 40 percent to be social. The remaining 20 percent also 
could huvo been included in these two large areas, but for greater 
ilaiity they were further divided, 12 percent being considered educa- 
tional and 8 percent family-based. 

Originating Referral Sources 

During the second year of the pilot program in the two schools, 57 
percent of all referrals were made by the students themselves, 25 
percent were made by the teachers, 9 percent were made at the coun- 
selor’s request, 7 percent by the parents, and 2 percent of tho referrals 
wero made by the administration or special staff members. 

Testing and Interpreting 

The types of test sessions conducted by the counselors ut Elm 
Heights and Hunter Schools included large and small group intelligence 
tests, large and small group achievement tests, and large and small 
group readiness tests. Iesting sessions throughout the school year 
consumed 3 percent of the counselors’ time. 

In the second yeur, parents were more familiar with the guidance 
program and they initiated more contacts with the counselors. The level 
of achievement ol a child in relation to the junior high program was at 
times a concern of parents. Frequently the counselors were invited by 
the teachers to participate in the parent-teacher conferences. 

Home Visits 

Home visits often provided much insight into the home environment 
of the child and improved home-school rapport. In several cases, the 
services of the school sociul worker were requested by the counselors 
for work with a family situation while the counselor worked with the 
child ut school. 

Teacher Conferences 

The counselors were able, through teacher conferences, to relay in- 
foi mation about how certain children perceived their environments as 
well as about children’s interests, frustrations, and abilities. The 
teachers were thus provided with clues for motivation, instruction, and 
alteration of the climate in the classroom. 

Pupil appraisul, use and interpretation of sociometric techniques, 
and plans for parent or case conferences were discussed by the teachers 
and counselors. These conferences also were used to schedule appoint- 
ments with counselees with a minimum of interruptions to classroom- 
leal ning activities. Follow-up conferences were held with teachers 
following interviews with children, not to reveal confidences of children, 
but to help interpret the needs of children. 



COUNSELING 



Pupils 

The counsoling-consulting functions were believed to be the core of 
the Bloomington pilot program in elementary guidance; therefore, the 
counselors strovo to dovolop effective counseling relationships with 
children. 

Students percoived the counseling relationship as an outlet for dis- 
cussing their concerns and interests. An attempt was made to provide 
a basis for reality testing as the counselees discussed their interests 
and problems. Tho counselors tried to make the interviews a learning 
exporienco so that counselees learned through verbalizing how to work 
through concerns, carry through plans, and take responsibility for their 
own decisions. 

A problem cheek list was used by one of the counselors to analyze 
tho types of problems of upper elementary children. The children 
could discuss the probloms later with the counselor if they wished, and 
this proved to be an effective way to remind them of the counselor's 
presence and willingness to listen. 

Perhaps one of the greatest benefits children received from the 
counseling relationship was the feeling, "I am important.” Few other 
adults in the child’s life take the time or opportunity to relate to the 
child in this way — to see the world through his eyes. 

Teachers 

Teachers in the two buildings seemed more aware of the need to 
provide for individual differences as a result of counseling. They 
seemed more concerned about the “why" of behavior instead of just 
“stamping out" undesirable behavior. Teachers talked more freely with 
the counselors, knowing that they were neither supervisors nor adminis- 
trators. 

Parents 

After the counselors had interviews with the children, they could be 
of help to parents in understanding the perceptions and needs of their 
children. 

Counselor-parent contacts were made by conferences at school, by 
telephone, and by home visits. Parents indicated great interest in the 
program and related their children’s enthusiasm for visiting the coun- 
selor and their trust in the counselors as adult friends. Parents fre- 
quently welcomed the opportunity to discuss their children's needs and 
problems with someone other than the teacher. Counselors did not 
detract from the teacher-parent relationship but tried to enhance it. 

Group 

Small-group counseling has been an increasingly important function 
of both counselors. Groups of two to six children with similar needs 
or problems found much the same support and understanding that 
individuals found in one-to-one counseling. Being a participant in a 
group often led to students’ referring themselves for individual coun- 
seling. 



Sometimes groups were formed at the request of teachers and coun- 
selors as they observed common needs of children. Groups also were 
formed at the request of the children. For example, eight children who 
rode to school on the bus were concerned about attitudes and behaviors 
on the bus. They met weekly for several weeks to discuss the problems 
and then worked out a skit for presentation to all the children who rode 
the bus. 

Sixth-grade orientation to junior high was accomplished by giving 
the childien an opportunity to meet in small groups to discuss their 
plans and concerns about junior high. After a visit to the school they 
would be attending, children returned to discuss their reactions to the 
visit. 

SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Acceptance of the second year of the Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance by the students has been outstanding. Junior high school 
counselors report that a much higher percentage of the seventh-grade 
students fiom the two pilot schools refer themselves for counseling 
than of the stud.nts from the elementary schools having no pilot 
programs. 

A need for a stronger counselor role in coordinating the testing 
program was voiced by several teachers. A stronger and more formal 
in-service training program for teachers in several aspects of guidance 
is i ecom mended, lhis could include the implications of good human re- 
lations for pupil self-acceptance and learning as well as the use of test 
results and other data. 

After two years of the elementary guidance program at Blooming- 
ton, some conclusions can be reached. 

First, it was shown that the counselors could work well with teachers 
and parents in helping to focus on the needs of children. 

Second, children were eager for the services of the counselors. Both 
counselors found that once they understood the role of the counselor, 
children would readily refer themselves. 

Finally, the program has shown that children can and do express 
their feelings in counseling, and they seem to profit from the counseling 
relationship. Elementary guidance is believed to have a positive effect 
on the school environment. 
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Fayette County School Corporation 

Fifth Street Elementary Sc hool Edward Slaybaugh, Counselor 

PHILOSOPHY 

. g f Ui J Unce P ro * ram * bused on the premise that each 
onlv his . ,ght *° reuIlze bis optimal potential in meeting not 

/• . y current needs, but in developing his resources for solving 

° problems « and >n becoming a productive member of society^ 
T he child at the elementury level needs an opportunity to discuss 
( ‘ n “ b 11,t ' es ! m ‘ eroats ' achievements, and present functioning. This is 
ons.dered developmental counseling and is the major concern of this 
Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. 

Elementary guidance strives to help administrators, teaehois and 
"7 «“' h « WM « »«*«•.*» value and to he deso'rvg 

ISt ™L7 0 T m * att,tU '" S - «" '» Particular 

THE COMMUNITY 

Connersville is the county seat of Fayette County and lies halfway 
bC wi!T Ir ^ ianapol,s and Cincinnati, about 60 miles from each 

Tyrical\Tthis h !s t0 r iCal !t is mode ™ in progressiveness, 

ypieal of this is Connersville’s Midwest hospitality and the manv 

opportunities for meaningful religious, social, 'and recreational life 
The latest census figures indicate a steady growth of population in 

e city and a relatively stable rural population. Most of the residents 
are employed in the county. 

The School System 

of “ Street School District lies in the older southeastern section 
of the city. This is a low-rent area and represents largely a lower 
socio-economic level than much of the rest of the city. 

A number of middle-class homes are located in the area but for the 

ZZ ffc tHe Ch !' dren come from ‘^advantaged homes. There were 
some third-generation welfare families in the school district. 

,.,™ h St , rect Scho °' was l ,l '* ked «>e Pilot Program in Elementary 
(.u, dance because it was believed that boys and girls from this area 
needed the services of a counselor to help them improve their seif- 

ments 3 th ° cnrollmcnt °* 252 was within the state require- 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
The basic objective of the counselor was to have a developmental 
a:dX m eo“ ° n aCCCPtanCe and mUt “ a ' s'tudents 
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The Original Objectives 

It was believed important to establish a guidance climate within the 
school in which the pupil looked to the counselor as a friend and in 
which tho teachers cooperated enthusiastically to help develop the 
pupil’s assets. 

One goal was to see every child twice during the school year as a 
means of developing channels of communication and to avoid an 
image of problem-centered counseling. 

A project important to the pilot progrum was home visits. These 
were proposed as an attempt to strengthen rapport between home and 
school. 

The formation of a guidance committee and in-service training for 
the staff were additions to the original proposal. 

The Modified Objectives 

For the most part, the original objectives remained constant 
throughout the school year. The one notable exception was that it was 
not possible to meet with every child in the school for a second time 
during the year. 

The Staff 

Edward Slaybaugh was the elementary counselor at the Fifth Street 
School. He holds Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees, with a certificate in 
guidance. He has had more than 300 semester hours of university 
work, including a practicum in counseling with elementary children. 
He has had a number of years of experience teaching fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade students. 

The Director of Guidance, Lee M. Lovell, has been actively involved 
in the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. He prepared the original 
proposal for the pilot program, a job definition, individual pupil inter- 
view records, a student behavior tool, and the budget for the elemen- 
tary guidance program. He also has served as a consultant to the 
counselor and has given his full support to the pilot program. 

The Principal, Mr. Fitzgerald, has shown continued and unwavering 
support of the program. The school nurse and the speech and hearing 
therapist have given their unqualified support to the program. A close 
working relationship has been maintained with all special staff members. 

The Facility 

The elementary guidance office consisted of a private room and the 
hallway leading to it. The room was rounded in the terminal as it was 
situated in the lower part of a tower. The office itself was about 50 
feet square and the hallway 15 by 4 feet, which provided complete 
audio and visual privacy. 

Three bulletin boards were available in the guidance office, as well 
as a literature rack, bookshelves, a tape recorder, and the usual office 
equipment. 

The location of the counseling office on the first floor made it 
readily accessible to all the pupils as they were entering or leaving the 
building. 
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Play Media 

Plain white paper, large crayons, and clay were available on the 
desk for those pupils who wished to make a picture or clay figure 
during the counseling session. Some of the shy and withdrawn children 
gained security from a doll or animal which they could hold. Toy tele- 
phones were added to the office for those who might talk on a phone 
but would not be verbal otherwise. 

There were no aggression toys, but clay was used sometimes by the 

pupil in lieu of such toys, and occasionally a child would punish a doll 
or animal toy. 

Pictures made by the pupils were displayed on a large bulletin 
board in the office until such time as new pictures crowded out the 
old. Most of the pictures were made by the primary pupils, few by the 
intermediate pupils. 

The Pre-School Planning 

The Fifth Street School was not accepted for participation in the 
Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance until a month after the start 
of school; therefore, there was no official pre-planning. 

The administration and staff had been actively involved during the 
preceding year in trying to obtain such a program, and much ground- 
work had been laid at that time. 

Orientation 

In addition to a news release published in the local papers, a letter 
‘‘From the Desk of the Counselor” was sent to all school patrons. 
At two P.T.O. meetings the counselor made presentations; at the first 
one, to introduce himself and to explain the program; and at the second, 

to make a progress report of the pilot program at the Fifth Street 
School. 

The counselor also gave a talk before the Future Teachers of America 
concerning his work as an elementary counselor. 

Each classroom was visited by the counselor the second day after the 
start of the program. He introduced himself, and then he entertained 
the students with a fanciful story illustrated with paper cuttings. Ap- 
pointments were made at that time, and the program was under way. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

Individual counseling showed 35 percent dealt with cases involving 
health and emotional difficulties; 32 percent dealt with those who were 
aggressively maladjusted; 25 percent dealt with academic problems, 
both under- and over-achievers; and poor attendance records ac- 
counted for an additional 8 percent of the cases. 

Get-acquainted meetings, coupled with some personal-social counsel- 
ing, were held in an additional 508 cases. 

Originating Referral Sources 

By far the largest number of pupils at the Fifth Street School were 
seen as self-referrals. Of the total number of cases throughout the 
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school year, 85 percent were sell-referrals; the remaining 15 percent 
were referred by the teachers, the parents, or the administrators. 

The thiid grade, with 1)3 percent, had the highest number of self- 
referrals; the lowest was the first grade from which 68 percent were 
self-i eferrals. This was a reflection of the fact that a greater percentage 
of the pupils were teacher-referred Irom the first two grades than 
fiom the other grades. The nature of the primary program was more 
likely to indicate pupils who were not adjusting well to the schoolroom 
activities or to the peer groups. 



Testing and Interpreting 



Individual abilities tests were administered to 14 pupils; in 12 cases, 
the Stanford-Binet was used; in the other two cases, the Otis Quick- 
Score provided satisfactory information. 



It was not believed that it was the counselor’s role to administer the 
group tests in this Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance; however, 
gi oup achievement batteries have been given at the school each year, 
and the results were available to the counselor. During the get-ac- 
quainted meetings, the child was asked if he were interested in knowing 
how he pei formed on his achievement tests, and an interpretation then 
was done if the child so desired. 



Home Visits 

Home visitations were considered a must by the school superintendent. 
Early in December, therefore, a letter was sent to all patrons explaining 
the program and asking them to indicate a time when it would be con- 
venient for the counselor to call. About 40 percent of the school 
families replied and were visited. 

The counselor asked each teacher to complete a sheet entitled “Work- 
ing With Parents” for each student in his room. At the time of the 
home visitation, the counselor then had some information concerning 
the diffei ent children in the home, and he could be of greater assistance 
to the family. 

The home visits generally lasted for about an hour, and they were 
a means of becoming better acquainted with the parents, learning more 
about the children, and sharing information from school and home. 
The counselor often left a booklet from NEA on Discipline and a dupli- 
cated seven-page report, “What Makes a Child Naughty.” A number 
of parents have shown their appreciation for them. 

Teacher Conferences 

When a child was referred by a teacher, the counselor Would inquire 
of the teacher the reasons for the referral, and he would encourage 
the teacher to give information which would be helpful in the coun- 
seling session. Whenever the counselor found ways of helping the 
pupil or had suggestions for working with the pupil, he would see the 
teacher and discuss it with him. Although these conferences often were 
informal, the interchange of knowledge about the pupils always was 
rewarding. 

The problem of available time is of prime concern. The school staff 
members had many demands made on their time, both during and 
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after school; therefore, the counselor tried to be reudily accessible 
during the day, and the last one to leave the school in the evening. 

COUNSELING 

Pupils 

Pupils were seen on an individual counseling basis, and all sessions 
were taped. Pupils were made aware of the tape recorder, and each 
one had an opportunity to hear his voice on the recorder before leaving 
the counseling office on his first visit. 

After the initial visit, the special concerns or interests of the pupil 
were reviewed in subsequent sessions. These special concerns or interests 
covered a vast range, with particular emphasis on his feelings toward 
family, friends, classmates, and school work. Each of these was ex- 
plored in a noil-evaluative, permissive manner. 

Social relationships often were brought into focus and explored when 
a child was unhappy or having concerns in relating well with others. 
Sometimes another child or a teacher could help, but usually the child 
was desirous of working out his own problems. 

To supplement the play media, the Dolch Word Cards, a Problem 
Check List, a self-rating device, or a game using fractions sometimes 
was used. Suggestions were made concerning methods of learning if this 
was the child’s concern. 

Teachers 

Although it is believed that the pupil was the main concern of the 
elementary counselor, the teacher was recognized as playing a major 
role in the counseling process. It was through her understanding, ability, 
and concern that the pupil was given ample opportunities to grow 
and develop according to his abilities and motivation. 

The counselor tried to operate within the realm of confidentiality 
and to impress the teacher that once a counselor breaks the confidence 
of a pupil, he often will lose his influence with him. 

It was in these major areas that the counselor attempted to counsel 
with the teachers and to serve as a liaison between the pupil and the 
teacher. 

Parent 

For the most part, parent counseling was done during visits to 
the home, with some attempt made to convey information to the 
parents concerning the child’s development and progress. As an out- 
growth of this, parents often supplied information which proved helpful 
to the counselor in understanding the pupil better. 

The insight which parents gained from these visits sometimes altered 
their methods of discipline, which in turn brought about changes in 
the manifest behavior of their children. Some parents were amazed by 
the improvements and have continued to use the less ego-shattering 
methods of discipline. 

The counselor is hopeful that another year will bring even greater 
changes in the methods of discipline used in many of the disadvantaged 
homes represented at the Fifth Street School. 
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Groups 

The only group counseling done in this Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance was incidental in nature. 

Most of the groups counseled were comprised of pupils who came to 
the counselor because they had enountered social problems. These 
problems were of the type common to most elementary schools, and 
ey genera y involved peer relationships in some manner and usually 
required a single counseling session. 

SUMMATION ANI) CONCLUSIONS 
Home visits again will be an important part of the Fifth Street 
School elementary guidance program. The Guidance Committee will 
remam a part of the program; the second year should find it even more 
effective. Individual counseling will continue to be the primary function 
of the elementary counselor with the goal again to see every pupil 
New objectives for next year include initiating a student council, 
forming parent study groups, expanding the group counseling with 
pupils, providing leadership for in-service training for the teachers 
more test results and interpretations, and a more extensive research 
program in the area of sociometrics. 

Teachers have been most cooperative, and the administration has lent 
its support. This trend should continue and become stronger. Certainly 
most of the pupils have approved and benefited from the extra time 
that an adult could spend listening and talking to them. 

Continued support is envisioned and it is hoped that the Pilot Pro- 
gram in Elementary Guidance will be expanded to other schools in our 
system as well as throughout the state. 



Garrett-Keyser-Butler School 
Corporation 

J. E. Ober Elementary School Maryann McCormick, Counselor 

Edwin Neil Voirol, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

The general philosophy rested on the personal worth and rights of 
each of our children and the value of our program in aiding the optimal 
development of each pupil so that he might become a happy, efficient, 
and responsible person. Elementary guidance must attempt to prevent 
maladjustment by being constructively preventive and developmental for 
all pupils. The scope of the program, however, includes therapeutic 
and remedial help for those with a need for these services. 

This pilot program was designed to help the school provide the best 
possible environment for the pupil, to help the pupil develop self- 
understanding and self-acceptance in order to minimize conflict in ad- 
justing to that environment, and to help the child develop values 
acceptable to himself and to society. 

THE COMMUNITY 

The J. E. Ober School is located in Garrett, a town of 4,345 popula- 
tion, in the northeast corner of Indiana. Although manufacturing is 
growing, Garrett still remains a railroad town. It is a center for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, although employment demands are 
greatly reduced. 

It is a semi-rural community, and many of its residents have farmed 
in the area for several generations. The newer residents are pre- 
dominantly from a rural southern background, and a growing number 
are of a low socio-economic level. Housing frequently is inadequate, 
and they often are not accepted in the social life of the community. 

The School System 

The J. E. Ober School is an attractive, rambling school built in 
1956. The classrooms are large and bright, with one wall consisting of 
glass. 

Most of the staff of the Ober School has been teaching there since 
Ober was built, and many had taught in the building that preceded it. 
These teachers are mostly from Garrett and the surrounding rural 
area. They are teaching children and grandchildren of former pupils. 

Another element recently introduced into the school community was 
a group of new and younger teachers, mostly removed from the com- 
munity, who drove from the surrounding towns of Fort Wayne, Auburn, 
and Angola. These teachers were unfamiliar with the backgrounds of 
any of their students, and until the Pilot Program in Elementary Guid- 
ance was begun, they had relied mainly on word of mouth information 
to acquaint them with a particular child. 
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The enrollment of 984 students encompassed both the long-time and 
the new residents being taught by both long-time and new teachers. 
Assimilation of these newer elements has been difficult at times for the 
school community and school administration. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

As the program was begun, an attempt was made to set the objec- 
tives largely to that situation which caused the administration to seek 
help from guidance sources. 

The Original Objectives 

1. To institute a plan to sensitize teachers to the needs of children 
for affection, security, a feeling of self-worth, and an opportunity 
to succeed at his own level; and to help teachers to know and to 
use techniques in the classroom which would enable them to 
recognize and meet each child’s needs. 

2. To begin a program of counseling services for all children from 
kindergarten to grade six, recognizing that the program was to 
be developmental and preventive; not merely a service accorded 
to the maladjusted, but a service needed by every child. 

3. To develop a program of group guidance designed to insure each 
child s receiving help in areas in which group work might right- 
fully be expected to provide information, develop attitudes, and 
give opportunity for self-understanding. 

4. To develop a testing program which might better utilize individ- 
ual and group tests which have well established reliability and 
validity and meet the needs of the program. 

5. To prepare resource materials to be used by all participating in 
the program, including the development of a teacher library 
containing current professional material on child development, 
behavior, and guidance. 

6. To develop an in-service training program which would provide 
continued training in all phases of an effective developmental 
guidance program. 

7. To locate referral centers which might make clinical services 
available to children whose behavior indicated the need for spe- 
cialized help. 

8. To transmit principles of mental hygiene to the home environ- 
ment of each child through a sound and broadly functioning pro- 
gram of parent education, including group meetings, school con- 
ferences, and home visits. 

9. To evaluate realistically the guidance program at regular inter- 
vals. 

The Modified Objectives 

As the year progressed it became obvious that some objectives would 
need to be modified. The in-service training for teachers and the parent 
discussions were the two most notable modifications which grew out of 
a lack of time on the part of the guidance staff and the reluctance of 
many of the teaching staff to accept too many changes in the first 
year of the pilot program. 



The Staff 

The elementary guidance staff consisted of two counselors, Mrs. 
Maryann McCormick and Mr. Edwin Neil Voirol. They were directly 
responsible to Mr. Ralph Manrow, Principal, and Mr. Charles Puff, 
Superintendent. The cooperation afforded by the administration could 
best be described as 100 percent. 

Mrs. McCormick received her Bachelor’s Degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with a major in education and a minor in sociology. Her 
Master s Degree in education with a major in guidance was granted by 
the Univeisity of Toledo. Mrs. McCormick did her student teaching in 
kindergarten and had had six years of teaching experience with first- 
through fifth-grade students. 

Mr. Edwin Neil Voirol was counselor for grades four, five, and six. 
His undergraduate work was completed at Ball State University where 
he received a Bachelor’s Degree in commercial studies and physical 
education. His graduate work was done at St. Francis College where he 
completed requirements for a Master’s Degree. Mr. Voirol had had more 
than 10 years of teaching experience in the fields of elementary physi- 
cal education and secondary commercial studies. In addition, he had 
served two years with the Peace Corps. 

Other professional staff members involved in the program were 
the school nurse, the special reading teacher, the school librarian, and 
the attendance officer. 

The Facility 

When the school year began, private offices were not available; but 
by the first of October a large lounge had been converted to a waiting 
room and two private offices, each about 8 by 10 feet in size. There 
was complete visual privacy, although complete audio privacy was not 
possible. 

The offices contained the counselor’s desk, bookcase, and file cabinet. 
One corner of the office was given to comfortable lounge chairs and 
tables for an informal conversation center. Most counseling was done 
here. 

Play Media 

Various toys were displayed about the guidance office. A doll house 
with a flexible rubber family occupied one table. Next to the conversa- 
tion center were five rubber puppets representing, once again, a family 
unit. From the ceiling in one corner, a mobile was hung displaying 
a collection of play hats and wigs for those children who chose to 
change character. Other toys including clay, art supplies, puzzels, 
guns, and trucks were available about the office. 

Children were free to use these toys at any time to help express 
themselves and explore their feelings. An attempt was made not to use 
the play media as a diagnostic tool but as a means of self-expression. 

The Pre-School Planning 

A guidance committee composed of three parents, three teachers, two 
counselors, the involved professional staff, and the school administra- 
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tors was organized, ami the pre-planning 1 was begun with the help of 
this group. 

The fact that the facilities were not ready and that only one counselor 
had been found at this time somewhat restricted the pre-planning 
session. 

Orientation 

A series of articles appeared in the local newspapers announcing the 
selection of Ober School as a pilot school in elementary guidance and 
on the selection of the counselors. 

Parent orientation was handled through talks at P.T.A. meetings and 
pamphlets sent home with the children. 

The staff was introduced to the program during the first days of 
teachers’ meetings preceding the opening of school. Types of children 
needing referral were discussed along with causes for behavior symptoms. 

During the first two weeks of school, the counselors visited each 
classroom and presented a talk on what a counselor is and what he 
does. Children were requested to visit the guidance office on their own or 
at the suggestion of their teacher. 

Both counselors made themselves available to locul organizations 
and service sororities, and on many occasions they spoke at evening 
meetings in the community concerning the objectives of the pilot 
program. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELORS’ DAILY LOG 

As the year was reviewed and the monthly logs were examined, it 
was interesting to note some worthwhile statistics. 

Distribution of Types of Cases 

By breaking individual counseling into two areas, it is shown 
that educational-occupational problems accounted for 53 percent of the 
total cases. Personal-social concerns accounted for the other 47 percent 
of the individual counseling cases. It was very difficult to separate the 
natures of the counseling sessions. It was interesting to note that if 
the child was asked to classify his need, it usually became an educa- 
tional one even if the matter at hand was strictly personal. 

Originating Referral Sources 

The three referral sources were nearly equally divided, with teachers 
referring 32 percent; parents, 35 percent; and students making self- 
referrals, 33 percent. A study of the monthly log, however, shows that 
at the inception of the pilot program the teachers were directly re- 
sponsible for most referrals. As the educational program grew and 
parents became aware of the availability of professional help, parent 
referrals increased. With the passage of time the children began to 
request help, and finally the greatest number of referrals became self- 
referrals. 

Testing and Interpreting 

Testing was an important part of the Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance, and throughout the school year the guidance services were 
responsible for the testing program. Achievement testing was carried 



out by the clussroom touchers with the supervision of the counselors. 
All other testing whs done by the counselors. 

I he testing program was examined closely by the teachers in several 
sessions with the counselors. Instruction was given on how to look at 

test scores, uses to be made of the results, and the importance of a 
testing program. 



Home Visits 

The area of home visits became a very important part of the guidance 
service as the year progressed, and 100 visits were made by the coun- 
hcIoib. Almost one-half of the school families did not have telephones, 
and they often tended to ignore a letter requesting a conference 
which would necessitate u home call. 

Home visits usually were scheduled in the afternoon, giving the 
counselor time for a conference with the parent, and then an oppor- 
tunity to remain to see the role of the child when he returned from 
school. A better understanding of the child usually resulted from such 
visits. On each home call an attempt was made to learn something of the 
composition of the family and the adequacy of the child’s home life. 

Following each home visit a conference was held with the child’s 
teacher to familiarize her with the situation within which tf child 
existed. 



Teacher Conferences 

When the pilot program began, most teacher conferences were coun- 
selor-initiated, but as the school year progressed and the program won 
approval, teachers increasingly requested counselor help. 

In the counselor-teacher conference the knowledge that both had 
gained about the child was pooled. The child was studied again in 
this new light, and specific recommendations were made. 

Ihe teacher-parent-counselor conference also was most helpful in 
evaluating a child and making recommendations. Teachers reported 
that they felt much more sure of themselves and more confident because 
of the counselors’ help in parent conferences. 



COUNSELING 

Pupils 

The counseling of pupils became the major function of the pilot 
program as the year progressed. The one-to-one relationship of the 
individual conferences was especially satisfying. 

The office, with its pictures, toys, and books, offered a restful, relaxing 
situation in which the child seemed better able to handle his tensions, 
faco his own and his peers’ concept of himself, and learn to live with 
himself and his family. 

Tho play media were most useful with the uncommunicative or 
hostile child, but no matter what process was employed, several basic 
beliefs and principles were involved in each interview. 

Each chit 1 was met with a genuine, sincere interest and an accepting 
and understanding manner. The child was helped to feel secure and 
sufe with confidentiality assured. The interview was usually 30 
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Teachers 

It vvus believed thut through work with teachers the counselors were 
able to effect a more accepting and understanding atmosphere in the 
classrooms. Teachers began to search for the why behind behavior or 
learning problems rather than attacking the child for the deviation. 

lhe teachers were encouraged to follow up the counselors’ confer- 
ences by planning activities that would contribute to the child’s growth, 
by creating the kind of environment which the child needed, or by pro- 
viding opportunities for success experiences which might be important 
to his adjustment. 

Parents 

'lhe counseling with parents was a two-way street. The parents 
learned what the pilot program and the school were attempting to ac- 
complish, what was expected of the child, and what kind of an environ- 
ment was provided for the pupil population. The parent was helped to 
give an honest appraisal of the child’s work and to assist him toward 
constructive and creative use of time and materials. It was hoped thut 
the parent also gained insight into the meaning of child behuvior, in- 
cluding un understanding of the interaction in group living und the 
reasons for the child’s successes and failures. 

The counselor gained information about the child’s family back- 
ground, interests, recreation, and vocations. He ulso was able to learn 
the stundurds of living und cultural patterns in which the child lived 
An understanding of the parents’ philosophy of rearing children and 
their methods of discipline, direction, or control usually wus gained 
from work with parents. 

G roups 

Through trying various methods, it was found that smull groups of 
intermediate children often benefited from talking together in the 
counselor’s office. They were able to discuss their school experiences, 
help each other recognize strengths and weaknesses, und decide wuys to 
improve their strengths and weaknesses. Group sessions appeared to 
he most effective with some under-achievers. 

With primary children, group activities such us role pluying und 
socio-dramas were most effective with children needing help with peer 
relationships. 



SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

It is hoped that through an extra program of in-service training 
during the next school year, we might help our teachers to understand 
more truly thut ull children have needs of one kind or another. A good 

learning situation depends largely upon satisfactory interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

A program of parent study groups should be started this fall. The 
opportunity for parents to share their concerns and fears with each 
other in a healthy, constructive atmosphere is a valuable one. Prob- 
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lems that are common can he analyzed by the group. Their diflloultics 
and frustrations do not seem nearly as serious when they find that 
othors have similar worries. 

Individual counseling has been the truly satisfying part of this 
Pilot Irogram in Elementary Guidance. In the coming year this is 
viewed as the area for expansion. It is hoped that 50 percent of the 
time can be given to such counseling with children, with the majority 
of the roferrals being self-referrals. 

With such great progress having been made during the first year of 
the pilot program, wo look forward with anticipation to the prog- 
ress awaiting us in another school year. 
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Hamilton Township Schools 

Royerton Elementary School Marilyn Cauble, Counselor 

PHILOSOPHY 

The goal of the Royerton Guidance Services is maximum growth for 
each individual. Implementation of this growth is dependent upon the 
suppositions that each individual contacted by the guidance service is 
unique and has something to contribute and to receive from the guid- 
ance service; this contribution is vital, regardless of the direction from 
which it comes, acceptance of these vital contrib"tions from all students 
will lead to greater self-acceptance, a broadening of the perceptual field, 
and a gradual lessening of the need for the guidance service by each; 
and as the social atmosphere improves, the guidance service will move 
more toward the adjustive and facilitative and include less of the 
remedial services. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Royerton is located five miles from the city of Muncie in what is 
considered a rural-urban community of approximately 5,000 population. 

The community originally was composed of farm families. Over the 
years the farms have been subdivided, allowing new and largely younger 
families to enter the community. During the last five years this change 
in composition of the community has been accelerated. 

The School System 

This pilot school is typical of many in the State of Indiana, where 
the fast-developing suburbs are changing the complexion of the school 
population. In many areas the schools have been annexed by the 
larger city school systems, completely changing the organization 
and administration of the schools. Royerton, however, has been far 
enough remo-ed from the city to retain its independent organization 
while the community continued to change. 

There were approximately 600 students in grades one through six. 
These students came from nearly all social and economic groups and 
largely from one ethnic group. Because of the many suburbs, the 
largest portion of the school population would be considered upper 
middle class. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
The Original Objectives 

1. To evaluate teachers’ attitudes toward elementary counseling 
before and after one year. 

2. To evaluate parent attitude toward elementary guidance pro- 
gram before and after, covered by questionnaire. 

3. To start a lorg-term research program on high school drop-outs 
before and after the elementary guidance was inserted. 
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guidance office. They were equipped with exhaust fans, and each had 
a small window, which provided the audio and visual privacy required. 

The guidance office was located across from the business office 
(where the children buy their lunch tickets), the assistant principal’s 
office, and the health services. This location of the guidance office made 
it possible for the elementary children to step in and visit for a moment 
or to make an appointment. 

Flay Media 

The play media requested were provided for the pilot program; i.e., 
the doll family, drawing material, play telephone, und small toy 
animals. The play materials were successfully used at all grade levels. 
There was a slight tendency for the intermediate grade students to rely 
more on the drawing material than on the other types of play media; 
however, it depended upon the urgency of the problem and the ma- 
turity of the student. 

The Pre-School Planning 

The pre-school planning this year consisted of waiting for the new 
furniture and aiding in setting up the office arrangement to accom- 
modate three instead of two persons. Several elementary staff members 
were in the office at some time during this period and acquaintances 
were made. 

Scattergrams also were prepared for the elementary staff, using 
grade-point averages of the previous year, and an abilities test done 
either in the first or the fourth grade. 

Orientation 

In the first issue of the school newspaper, which is given to each 
student at Royerton, the lead story was on elementary guidance. It 
explained the philosophy, the program, and the methods for achieving 
the stated goals. In addition, the elementary counselor and the director 
of guidance, who also worked in the elementary program, were present 
at the first P. T. 0. meeting where the personnel and the program were 
introduced and explained. 

During the pre-school program, staff meetings were held at which 
detailed explanation of the proposed program was given. This initial 
presentation was made to the entire elementary and secondary staffs 
so that any staff member being contacted about the program would 
have a basic understanding of the philosophy inherent in the elementary 
guidance program. 

Pupil orientation was completed through a series of group activities 
conducted in each classroom during the first two to three weeks of the 
school year In addition, room visits were made to the guidance office, 
as part of the primary program, so that the children could see the 
facilities. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

The distribution of cases indicated that the major three areas had 
been given about equal stress. Of the total cases, 32 percent were cor- 
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Originating Referral Sources 

A look at the total picture of the elementary counselor’s cases shows 
that 30 percent were teacher referrals, 10 percent were parent referrals, 
lo percent were self referrals, 3 percent were administrative referrals 
and 42 percent were counselor-initiated. The counselor-initiated contacts 
were largely facilitating in nature. 



Jesting and Interpreting 

Reading- readiness tests were administered by the counselor and the 
director of guidance to all first-grade rooms. Achievement tests were 
administerd to all grades. The general directions were given by the 
guidance staff while each teacher monitored his classroom. Abilities 
tests were administered to the fourth grade by the counselor during the 
secorn semester. All special testing was done by the guidance staff 
except lor those students who were referred to an outside agency, 
letters were included with report cards explaining these tests and 

inviting the parents to make appointments for individual interpreta- 
tions. 1 

'’roup test interpretation was done for the first-grade parents by 
the guidance staff. As the year progressed, many parents contacted 
the counselor lor individual test interpretations, and several teachers 
requested the counselor to join them in parent conferences. 

Home Visits 



arent contacts were made in the guidance office in most instances; 
however, parent nights, room meetings, pre-school clinics, and other- 
similar activities have provided additional opportunities for parent 
contacts. Home visits, in general, were made by the classroom teacher, 
while the elementary counselor conducted group guidance sessions to 
lelieve the teacher so that these visits could be made. 



I eacher Conferences 

During the early stages of establishing elementary guidance, an in- 
formal conference was held with each teacher immediately following 
counseling. As rapport was established, the need for an immediate 
report lessened, but a constant contact was maintained so that the 
teacher and the counselor could keep each other informed of any 
manifest behavior changes in counseling or the classroom. 



COUNSELING 

Pupils 

The counseling situation was carefully structured to each student 
during the first session, regardless of the grade level. The helps pro- 
vided were outlined, the only difference being that of vocabulary This 
allowed counseling to progress to the more personal or involved with- 
out fear on the part of the pupil. 

In the non-threatening counseling climate the student was able to 
view lnmself as the person be presented to the world, the person he 











was, and the person he wanted to be. Reflection and role-playing were 
found to be the most effective techniques to facilitate this insight. 

Role-playing appeured to come easier to the primary students, but 
short attention spans rather than inhibition may have been the causa- 
tive factor for the many roles assumed during a counseling session. 

In practically all instances, at the close of the counseling session 
after the summary, each client was asked if he wished to make another 
appointment. This procedure was followed even when counseling was 
being terminated so that an appointment, set some time off, still provided 
some sense of security. 

Teachers 

A general pattern of weekly consultations with each teache;, con- 
cerning all their students involved in extended counseling, gradually 
was established. These conferences never became rigid; when a new 
student was referred or a change was apparent in the counseling 
sessions of those previously referred, consulting was done immediately. 

This continual interchange of knowledge concerning the student pro- 
duced greater insight into concerns of children on the part of both 
the teacher and the counselor. 

Parents 

The type of problem most common with parents was some form of 
ego involvement because of the child’s academic or social inadequacies. 
This also appeared to be one of the most difficult to work with. There 
was need for counseling over a period of time, yet the parent would 
want to withdraw from the threatening situation and then would 
appear to be drawn back in a week or two, whether an appointment 
had been made or not. 

In the parent cases that were carried to termination, the reaction 
of parent, child, and teacher has been gratifying to the counselor. 

Groups 

Because elementary guidance was new to Royerton, all of the 
students also new to Royerton were invited to the office in groups of 
five or six. The elementary guidance services were explained, and the 
elementary counselor and these new students learned about tha build- 
ing together. These new students later served as hosts for other groups 
of students as they learned about the elementary guidance services. 

Because group counseling requires special consideration from the 
counselor, formation of groups was delayed until the elementary 
guidance program itself was established. 

Regardless of the purpose of the group, the counselor’s prime con- 
cern was to fit the student into the group best suited to his needs and 
where his contributions could be used best by the group. 

As the various membership roles were assumed or assigned by the 
group, tensions lessened and a movement from intellectual to emotional 
to action began to be evident. Perception, role-playing, and catharsis in 
a non-threatening atmosphere were the dynamics of group action. 
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SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

world “of'’ work 8iVt ' , P T am C °, Veri " E S ° mt ' ^ evc *°P me ntal stages, the 
work, and inter- and intra-personal relations, needs to he 

eveloped for use with the middle classes. There is a need for more 

m-semce education programs for the elementary teachers and for 

01 e individual contacts with parents. The major goal, however will 

be more counselor time available for individual counseling. 

The undercurrent of feeling that runs through the school its staff 
t d ni '"' St,atl0n ’ ,ts students > and its patrons, indicates that elemen- 
ts- >?U ' dant ' e has been a moving force. Empirical evidence from all 
se sources gives cause for optimism concerning elementary guid- 
ance in general and for the Pilot Program in Elementary G usance at 
Royerton in particular. y ance at 
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Indiana State University 



The Laboratory School 



Ann Williams, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

For several years there has been concern at the Laboratory School 
for those students who did not perform at the level of their abilities. 
Negative attitudes seemed to be at the core of this underachievement. 

Primary teachers in the school often have identified young children 
in their classrooms as potential school drop-outs and juvenile delinquents. 
It was hoped, therefore, that an elementary guidance program would 
offer some preventive measures to help these children. 

Basic to the development of a healthy sef-concept is self-under- 
standing. We believe the elementary guidance program must implement 
a child’s search for self. 



THE COMMUNITY 

The Laboratory School serves a low socio-economic district in Terre 
Haute. About 25 percent of the elementary school children live outside 
the attendance district. They may live any place in Vigo County. Many 
of the students who apply for admission are from the middle and high 
socio-economic level. 

The School System 

The school enrolls students from nursery school through grade 12. 
The enrollment for kindergarten through grade 6 is 360. There are 
two special education classes: 9 children are in the classroom for the 
mentally retarded, and 11 children are in the classroom for the physical- 
ly handicapped. In addition, the Laboratory School provides a 
learning laboratory for Indiana State University students who are 
preparing to teach. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
The Original Objectives 

A portion of the elementary counselor’s time was to be devoted to 
all students from kindergarten through grade 6, in an attempt tc help 
each child develop a healthy self-concept. 

An experimental project was designed to study the effects of intensive 
group counseling with children who were identified as maladjusted to 
school. 

The Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance was intended to help 
children, parents, and faculty through (a) compiling, analyzing, and 
utilizing information about students; (b) coordination of the efforts 
of school, home, and other institutions touching childrens’ lives; (c) 
consultation with and utilization of specialists as they were needed; 
and (d) concentration of attention on an individual child to a greater 
degree than is possible in a classroom situation. 
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The Modified Objectives 

It was not necessary to deviate from the objectives as conceived in 
the original proposal. 

The Staff 

Mrs, Ann Williams served as counselor for the pilot program at 
Indiana State University Laboratory School where she had previously 
taught for three years. 

Mrs. Williams received her Bachelor’s Degree in elementary education 
from Indiana University and her Master’s Degree in the same field from 
Butler University. She has completed her sixth year in elementary 
education at Indiana State University where she is a doctoral student. 
She was licensed in guidance in 1962 and has had 10 years of teaching 
experience at the elementary level. 

Additional professional personnel working with the pilot program 
were Dr. Frank Jerse, Professor of Education and Psychology, who was 
co-author of the Laboratory School proposal; Dr. Daniel Norton, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, who did the statistical analysis of the 
experimental project; and Dr, Carl Zucker, Clinical Psychologist, who 
served as consultant. 

The Facility 

The elementary guidance office was located on the first floor of the 
Laboratory School. This made it easily accessible to most elementary 
classrooms and to the central office. 

Originally constructed as an office, it was adequate for the elementary 
guidance program. The room was 9 by 18 feet in size. It was well 
lighted and ventilated, and it provided complete audio and visual 
privacy. 

Play Media 

Play media included dolls, puppets, games, books, dishes, other toys, 
cmy, blocks, and art supplies which were furnished by the school and 
were used in counseling both individuals and groups. 

The Pre-School Planning 

Dr. Harley Lautenschlager, Principal of the school, and Dr. Frank 
Jerse, Professor of Education and Psychology, began work on the 
pre-planning in the spring of 1965. The counselor began her work in 
August of 1965, two weeks before the opening of school. 

During this time the basic phases of the program to be folllowed 
were outlined. 

Orientation 

A program for parents was conducted during American Education 
Week to explain “new things” in our school. Th? presentation on 
elementary guidance was made by the counselor. 'I he first parent 
bulletin in October covered the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance, 
and a feature article on the program was carried in a Terre Haute news- 
paper in November. 
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'1 hi* clomcntn ry guidance program was explained l>y the school piinci- 
1**1 ^ Uie entire* fr cully in the spring he* fore it began and again the 
following fall. The program was outlined further by the counselor to 
the elementary faculty during: the first week of school. 

Hecause Mrs. Williams had been teaching at the school and was well 
known by most of the pupils, no formal orientation was needed. She, 
however, did visit classrooms during the early weeks of school where 
she explained the guidance program. 

Public relations activities included talks to I’.T.A. groups, nu*f t- 
in^.s with teachers from other schools, and presentations before church 

groups. A result of these meetings has been a project for disadvantaged 1 

youth with which the counselor is still active. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OK COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOO 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

Croup counseling was done with children who were maladjusted to | 

school as exemplified by (a) a negative attitude toward school, (h) 1 

under-achievement based on their potential, (c) undesirable behavior 
patterns, and (d) poor attendance records. 

Of the individual counseling cases, 3b percent were emotional prob- 
lems, -10 percent were behavior problems, a.,d 18 percent were achieve- 
ment problems. 

Originating Keferrul Sources 

Most students participating in the elementary guidance program * 

during the year were referred by the teachers; however, 18 percent of 

those involved in individual counseling were referred by the parents. j 

The counselor was in her office from 8:00 a.m. to 8:30 a.m. to visit 
with the children who came in. 

Testing and Interpreting 

Testing was done with individuals and with small groups of students. 

This special testing w is done for students who did not respond well in 
a group situation, for placement, for the experimental project, for 
split grades, and for make up purposes. 

In addition to administering these special tests, scoring and recording 
of the results sometimes were done by the counselor. 

Home Visits 

In most situations, a letter was sent to the parents requesting a 

conference appointment. Parents indicated whether they preferred to i 

come to the school or to have the counselor make a home visit. About j 

one-third of the parents responded that a home visit was more con- 
venient for them. 

In other cases, a home visit was made by the counselor without pre- ! 

vious arrangement. Emergency circumstances sometimes made this 
necessary. 

Teacher Conferences j 

The elementary school faculty met each week. Major topics discussed 
in these meetings were methods for grouping of children for more | 
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fiTectivt. Ienri.ii.tf Hituations. way* of improving tin- system of reporting 
* U,,M l U() K r i*i , HM, and how to uilupt instructional materials to the 
var.ouH levt-lH of ability, interest, and achievement present in each 
c lassroom. The counselor has participated in these meetings as one 
member of Uiu instructional team. She also attempted to keep the 

entire faculty informed about the program thruiiffl. periodic distribu- 
tlo.j ol newsletters. 
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An intensive individual counseling program was undertaken. Some 
students were counseled for one session because of minor dimculties. 
• lost of the individual eases, however, needed extended counseling 
because of the seriousness of the problems. 



When possible the student was placed in group counseling. When the 
school was unable to handle the problem, the student and his narents 
were referred to the Shrine Hospital, the I'nivcrsity clinical psychol- 
ogist, the Family Guidance Clinic, or other service agencies in the 
c omniunity. 



Teachers 

I he Direc tor of Klen.enti.ry Cuidai.ee was responsible to the adminis- 
tration of the Laboratory School for planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing the guidance program. 

Kaeh week the administrative staff and the guidance personnel of 
both the secondary and elementary levels met to discuss progress 
l><'oh!on>s, and plans for the pilot program in elementary guidance! 

I he teachers and counselor shared information needed to under- 
stand individual children. Typical topics for discussion were problems 
invoking classroom behavior, lack of a child's progress in school work, 
unci home 1 conditions of children. 

The daily log of the counselor reveals that an average of two to 
three consultations were held daily with teachers. The time spent in 
these sessions varied from 10 to 30 minutes, and for the most part 
the consultations were of an informal nature. 



I a rents 

Croup parent meetings were not well attended during the year It 
was necessary to contact most of the parents on an individual basis. 

(inferences with parents were arranged in several different ways 
Letters to the home requesting a counseling appointment generally 
resulted in an appointment at school; in the remainder of the eases 
home visits were made. ' ' ’ 



In some instances parents came to the school to meet with the coun- 
selor without an appointment. If at all possible, the counselor con- 
ferred with the parents any time they came. 



Croups 

Group counseling was used as an experimental projec t at the Labora- 
tory School to study the effects of intensive group counseling with 
children who were maladjusted to school. 
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Croup counseling is not a substitute for individual counseling. It 
(loos provide for the child certain experiences which are not possible 
in individual counseling. 

The child has an opportunity to improve his interpersonal relation- 
ships. Within this small group, the child may explore, develop, and test 
his social skills. 

The child who feels alone or different soon discovers that other children 
have similar or more severe problems, and in hearing other children 
discuss their problems he loses some of his resistance to facing his own. 

Consequently, the child may gain new insights about himself and see 
his difficulties in a different perspective. More effective behavior may 
result as an outgrowth of these new perceptions about himself. 

SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

“Elementary Guidance: Our First Year’s Progress’’ was the theme 
of an elementary guidance conference held at Indiana State University 
Laboratory School in April 11)60. It also is the title of a booklet pre- 
pared by the Laboratory School for elementary schools in the State of 
Indiana and for other laboratory schools in the Midwest. 

The Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance will continue individual 
counseling and expanded group counseling for a second year. An 
experimental design will be planned in terms of observable needs of 
children and the results of the first year’s study. 

In addition, the Laboratory School has employed for the second 
year of the program a full-time school psychologist. He will serve as 
Director of Guidance and Counseling Services in the Laboratory School. 
His training and experiences in working with underprivileged and 
disturbed children should give added depth to the program. 
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Indiana University 

University Elementary School Frank Biasco, Counselor 

PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of our elementary school counseling und guidance 
program is that counseling, like education, is good for everyone. We 
believe that through counseling u child can receive assistance with the 
usual experiences of growing up. 

Furthermore, with the knowledge, training, and experience that a 
counselor brings to the school situation, we believe that he is the 
best equipped person to offer assistance with “problem children.’' 

It is necessary, then, for the program to be both developmental and 
problem-centered to encompass the needs manifested by all children in 
the elementary school. 



THE COMMUNI TY 

Bloomington is in the southern part of the State of Indiana where 
all four seasons are evident but where the weather is otherwise 
described as reasonably mild. 

It is a Midwestern community of about 33,000 and could be considered 
typical. I he social classes covered the entire range from lower-lower 
to upper-upper, with a predominance in the upper-lower to upper- 
middle, especially outside the sphere of the University. 

The School System 

The student population of 3G0 was predominantly of the middle-class 
social stratum. 

The University Elementary School is a laboratory school for Indiana 
University. As such it was used by students for their counseling 
practicum and by counseling interns who received their training under 
the supervision of the elementary counselor. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

The primary objective of this pilot program, since it was its first 
year of operation, was to have it become firmly established in the hearts 
and minds of the children, the staff, and the community. All efforts 
of the counselor and the administration, therefore, were directed toward 
this end. 

The Original Objectives 

1. To provide counseling for every child who desired it so as to 
enable him to develop to his maximum capacity. 

2. To provide direct services to the child who has been identified as 
a oroblem. 

3. To provide consultative services to the teacher who wishes to 
work more effectively with a child. 
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•I. To provide conferentinl services to parents who wish to under- 
stand their children better and to help them in their growth. 

The Modified Objective's 

The original objectives filled the needs of the students, the staff, 
the parents, the administration, and the counselor so that no modifica- 
tion was necessary. 

The Staff 

The staff of the University Elementary School’s pilot program con- 
sisted of an elementary school counselor, Dr. Frank Biasco, who holds 
an Ed.D. Degree in counseling and guidance. Dr. Biasco had had 14 
years of experience in social work, teaching, and counseling. 

A part-time secretary provided services three half-days a week, there- 
by contributing 12 hours of clerical and stenographic work to the 
operation of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. Perhaps no 
one but the counselor could know the value that such assistance afforded 
by relieving the counselor of time-consuming and routine tasks which 
permitted him to perform in areas of his competencies. 

The Facility 

The counseling room and office wus spacious, airy, light, neat, and 
clean. The furniture was as would be expected and required. There was 
adequate security, privacy, and sound-proofing. 

Although a tape recorder was available, it was on a borrowed basis 
which at times created some difficulties. Communications were excellent, 
the administration having provided needed telephone and reception 
services. 

Play Media 

The materia's were readily made available as they were needed. Ad- 
ditional play media and a storage case to house them are to be provided 
for next year. 

Although the counselor made use of play media, rapport was most 
often established with tricks of magic which the counselor was able to 
perform. The students were instantly fascinated by these tricks, and 
many times the tools used for them were used in lieu of the customary 
play equipment. Included under the section on research, is a study 
done on the use of play media. 

The Pre-School Planning 

Prior to the installation and development of the elementary guidance 
program, conferences were held with the Director of Counseling and 
Guidance Services of the University Schools; the Director of the Division 
of University Schools; the Principal of the University Elementary 
School; the Chairman of the Counseling and Guidance Department of 
the School of Education, Indiana University; and the prospective coun- 
selor of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. 

Although operational guidelines were established, sufficient freedom 
was allowed the counselor in the professional development of the 
program, with administrative support available as it was needed. 
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Orientation 

The public wus informed of the pilot program by way of the many 
releases which appeared in the newspaper concerning elementary 
guidance and its activities. In addition, the public becamo aware of 
the program through the counselor’s involvement in professional activi- 
ties within the community. 

The parents were oriented to the program by written communication 
from the school as well as through an early P.T.A. meeting. 

At the beginning of the school year the teaching staff was oriented 
to the installation of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance, with 
the counselor indicating the services which would be offered. 

Pupil orientation to the program developed through class presenta- 
tions which tho counselor made in each classroom, a total of 30 talks. 
Each entailed a short explanation of the counseling services, followed 
by a visit by a few of the class members to the guidance office. 

The counselor was active in the field of public relations, primarily 
directed toward explaining elementary guidance to other professionals. 
He accepted several appointments to posts in ICES, I PGA, PDK, and 
the American Board on Counseling Services for the Midwest Region. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

In compliance with the objectives of the pilot program, developmental 
and problem-centered cases were handled. Cases of a preventive nature 
also were a part of the guidance program. These were principally 
cases of orientation to and from the University Elementary School. 

Originating Referral Sources 

Referrals were received from the students, the teachers, the adminis- 
tration, the special staff, and the parents. The largest portion of these 
referrals emanated from the teaching staff. Another lurge number of 
cases were initiated at the counselor’s request. 

Testing and Interpreting 

The counselor played a major role in the testing program as co- 
ordinator of the services at the University Elementary School. The 
school is a sprawling complex of buildings, and there was great need 
for facilitating procedures for coordination of these services. 

As a part of these facilitating procedures, the counselor established 
a system of records and filing, including a card index system. This 
system proved to be of great aid to the teachers, the administration, 
and the counselor in making test interpretations to both purents and 
students. 

Home Visits 

During the first year of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance, 
it was the feeling of the counselor that his major emphasis should be 
with the students, the teaching staff, and the administration. For this 
reason few home visits were made, although there were many parent 
contacts in the school setting. 
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readier Conferences 

ibiHti ,' Vi V' .°. tl,< "' aohaal <•«»., selor had heavy respons- 

, hi tbo ““ y 01 conferences with thy stall' and other groups. 

tart T , l0 " a *. y m ‘ crf,red with Unw; however, the eon- 

and interchange between teacher and counselor was valuable 
enough to warrant, this infringement. 



Pupils COUNSELING 

School r nsel ° r r “; t “" y ° vailable «» university Elementary 
School for counseling. In addition, there were live elementary school 

se™d 1 a7the nt seh nS 'l They r' t aSSiSn<!d 0 ” e ,0 Carh buildi "«. and each 
served as the school counselor for that building 

The interns did not see the children routinely; they saw only those 

who were self- referred and those who were referred by the teachers 

parents, and staff. All of the interns were in their buildings for roughly 

the equivalent of two days per week for six hours of class credit 

?r^dt' aSC0, A u 6lementary coun selor, supervised these interns and 
tried to provide them every opportunity to counsel 

It was suggested that if a child desired an appointment with the 

w " S r “ h* PlaCed ‘ n his b0x: and if a teacher thought there 
vas an emergency situation, that the “Do not disturb” sign should 
be ignored and the counselor interrupted, regardless of what he was 

of tim f r r Ce ?T Pr ° bably COntributt ‘ d to the most efficient use 
of time of teacher, student, and counselor. 



Teachers 

Fur purpose, of pluming the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance 

often 1 1 W r e .n Pn 7 t ' co,lnselor •"<* w«kly, and sometimes more 
W,t . h li tbc , elemcn ' a ' y ‘o discuss developments and to 

futu,e ' Tbia was klentifled as one of the contributing 

m.1,1.7 .J' !, Utt<!SS of the P ro K™ra- Frequent confi fences also were 
litid with the director of guidance who was responsible for the tot.,1 

guidance effort at the University Schools, but who is housed It a 
different location on the University School grounds. 

In addition, a Guidance Advisory Committee was established after 

^r f i U !i P r ann,ne: and dehberation - 0ne teacher from each building was 
selected to represent the building unit at the Guidance Advisory Com- 
mittee meetings. ™.viauiy uom- 

The minutes of these meetings were distributed to all staff members 
served as an important means of communication between the guid- 
ance service and the faculty. Members of the committee would bring 
questions and suggestions on the guidance services from their building 
which would be discussed and „ mutual agreement reached. This type 
of communication proved .o be highly satisfactory when used in con 

teacher! ” P< ' rSOnal , '" m ' ltation bat 'veen the counselor and the 



Parents 

As this pilot program was based on the “Holistic” concept— that 
students were not just individuals in „ classroom doing addition b“, 
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tf>eir neigh ^rhoods— counse 1 ing^ wi th"**' 8 / U . mi . ,ies a,,d Problems i, 

7 su, ‘ ati »" with “tr cnts wou " 

developmental, problem-centered'and 7v h , e ' d ^ the <ou " sul0 '' f»' 

»ome parent.,- conference, and Wcaut of Z A * ° rcsl,lt °< 

'"S and Guidance Department ofTu , ftT' ly of thc C »“n»el- 
sotirce, additional help often was available Tol 3 ^ 17 “°" " * 



(! roups 

incoming students d^iTn^tL'^choo^ °' ientution device f or a 
guidance office of new students and thT^ ^ Secretar y notified th 
children. The children were he\vL to T anan ^ d to see th 

setting and the counseling service S P a nd wer° C ° me a ° quainted w *h th 
facilities. ts and were given a tour of the sehoo 

"™ studente <! "lfTny SM^nc!" wI^iT Wh ' Ch would be helpful t( 
adjustment, thc counselor was able to Dro^d^ 7 ‘ he of em otionai 
counseling. able t0 provld e 't by scheduling individual 

forming an inclividua" abo^hTa Mtt " 1 ''' ' ‘‘ Systemutic m cans of in- 
fo time and chance. The teacher ‘Tl °‘ lcavi "* il »i"U»y 

acquainted with the classroom and L ch id P the Child to bcc0m8 
able to contribute to the integration of Tu" 1 . the counselor '™s 

“ meanmgful part of the total schoor P r„gram. ‘° hiS b( *°"""F 



Following a tr mT^T ^ C0NCL ^<«NS 

"'ended th!t Committee recom. 

fnued, and the committee regarded hi, ! . student, be con- 

counselor was able to provide to the studlnt ne“ T SCrvi ‘ c wbich the 
A proposal has been mod ne student personnel. 

ment and this is currently under-onSdera^" 16 "^ * student govern- 
should be continued. consideration. Efforts in this direction 

The Pilot Program in Elementarv r»M 
mentary School is w e 'l under way TheT^th^ — Un ' Versity Ele- 
the program by the students an/th/. enthus) astic acceptance of 
couraging to the counselor. G ” parents has been most e n- 

Outstanding', howevpr ia 

«on as illustrated by the and thc ad ”>'>'l«tra- 

0n y one ne '’ f Position in the school he G ° m ^ wei e allowed 
counselor . . . « and this ,, he ^oose an elementary 

the primary level, that we need some he^n ^ ^ We ’ re hurtin g at 
some help in art education I s -iv thi • P 10 the llbrar y' that we need 

value that I think this less obvious ^roenT l ff ° rt t0 c0,llniu ''icat e the 

l, s program has made to our school." 
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The Marion 

Martin Boots School 



Community Schools 

Meurice Gaylor, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

The need for counseling at the elementary school level is as apparent 
as it is with counseling at the secondary school level or at any other 
age and stage of human development. Individuals develop problems as 
a result of developmental, maturational growth. 

Elementary school counseling, then, becomes the privilege and op- 
portunity of working with children who have developmental problems 
which they themselves cannot resolve. 

THE COMMUNITY 

The Martin Boots School serves children who live both near the 
center of town and those who live in the city’s extremities. 

Socially and economically, the pupil population ranked from the 
lowest to the highest. The school patrons were representative of our 
complex society, ranging from those in the professions to welfare cases. 
Twenty percent of the pupils were colored or represented some other 
minority group. 

Marion is a developing industrial community, located on major arteries 
of transportation midway between Indianapolis and Fort Wayne. 

The School System 

Martin Boots is a “middle school,” housing 12 sixth-grade classes, 
4 fifth-grade classes, and 8 special education classes. These upper ele- 
mentary pupils were received from four neighboring elementary schools 
which lacked classroom space to contain their fifth- and sixth-grade 
students. 

In terms of pupil population, it was a real challenge to have 400 
ten- to twelve-year-old pupils, all under the same “educational roof.” 
This was the only school in Marion, or in other nearby cities, with 
such a setting for learning and experimentation focused upon a particu- 
lar age group. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
Pupils who are 11 and 12 years old have problems unique to their 
stage of maturity. The girls are full of gossip and vocal criticism. 
The girls also note that their bodies are gaining new adornments 
about which they are unsure. Boys at this age must test the limits of 
the social order to see just how far they can go before the rules will 
catch up with them. There is security for them in these rules, but life 
must be tested and experienced personally. 

All of these issues and more form the service role of the counselor 
as he serves pupils in the “middle school.” 
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The Original Objectives 

1. To aid the under-achiever to find success in school. 

2. To help the slow learner to learn according to his ability. 

3. To assist the over-achiever in utilizing his potentials. 

4. To assist the student with specific personal problems as they 
relate to school activities. 

5. To aid all students in developing a realistic self-concept. 

6. To aid teachers in test interpretations, use of standardized tests 
and teachei'-made tests. 

7. To aid the teacher in the use of special techniques such as 
“aprome” and “contrete.” 

8. To help nurture a favorable school climate through the interaction 
of school personnel, students, and parents. 

9. To develop a guidance program which will enhance on-going 
and future exploration in education. 

10. To develop a working relationship with other interested agencies. 

The Modified Objectives 

It was not necessary to alter the original objectives; rather, they 
were clarified in the form of subsequent objectives: 

1. To interview every student at the beginning of school. 

2. To assist new enrollees during the school year. 

3. To create a student council for the purpose of student govern- 
ment in the elementary schools. 

4. To improve the testing program. 

5. To assist teachers and parents in understanding child develop- 
ment and maturation. 

The Staff 

Mr Meurice Gaylor, elementary counselor, held a teaching position 
at Mai-tin Boots during the years from 1962 to 1965. Prior to coming 
to Martin Boots, he had taught for five years in the elementary schools 
of Grant County. 

Mr. Gaylor did his undergraduate work at Marion College, earning 
the Bachelor’s Degree. He completed his Master’s Degree at Ball State 
University in 1966, and he holds an elementary guidance certificate and 
an elementary administration license. 

Dr. Newell T. Schmalzried, school psychologist and co-director of 
the program, received his A.B. Degree from Manchester College and his 
Ph.D. Degree from Pm*due University. Dr. Schmalzried has worked as 
school psychologist in Richmond, Indiana; chief psychologist, Detroit 
Clinic; and chief psychologist, Grant County Mental Health Clinic. 

The school principal and co-director of the Pilot Program in Elemen- 
tary Guidance, Mr. Gerald Heindselman, holds the B.A. and M.S. De- 
grees and has had an additional year’s work in psychometry. He has had 
five years of experience as an elementary teacher and five years of 
experience as an elementary school principal. 

The Facility 

The office provided was approximately 18 by 18 ftet in size. The 
l'oom was equipped with desk, bookcase, filing cabinet, table for group 
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counseling, and several chairs. It is well lighted, freshly painted, and 
it provides complete visual and audio privacy. 

The counselor was provided with a tape recorder by the school 
system to use exclusively for guidance services. This tape recorder 
has been used extensively both with students and for the purpose of 
counselor improvement. Several professional books were purchased by 
the counselor to add to his school library. 

IMay Media 

The students in individual and group counseling sessions were 
provided paper and colored pencils for the purpose of drawing or 
doodling. This medium proved most effective in the “middle school” 
as it provided insight for both the pupil and the counselor into those 
concerns which pupils of this age find most difficult to vocalize. 

The counselor also used games such as checkers, word scramble, etc., 
which were on the level of the upper elementary student as tools for 
play therapy. 

The Pre-School Planning 

The guidance facilities were provided several weeks before the open- 
ing of school so that the finishing touches could be arranged during 
the pre-planning session. 

Since the counselor had taught previously at Martin Boots School, 
he was able to help with the orientation to the building of the 
new staff members. 

Orientation 

Early in the school year, the local newspaper printed an article ex- 
plaining the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance being conducted 
at Martin Boots. In January a brochure was prepared and sent to the 
home of each patron. 

The role of the counselor was discussed during the first faculty 
meeting. The principal emphasized that the counselor was not an as- 
sistant principal or a disciplinarian. The counselor’s primary duties, it 
was explained, were to assist the student with his personal problems. 

A Teacher Improvement Day was held early in the second semester. 
The counselor, school psychologist, and four teachers formed a panel 
which prepared and discussed questions before the faculty members 
from Martin Boots and several other schools in the system. 

During the first week of school the counselor visited each classroom 
and discussed with the students the purpose of an elementary counselor 
and the procedure by which they could receive the assistance of the 
counselor. 

Martin Boots School was host during March to a number of visitors 
from ovher school systems, as well as many persons from our own 
school system, to share the progress of the Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance. 
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CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOO 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

0 V h ? ! ypes 0f prob,enis in, P° rtant to pupils in a “middle 
* s owe (a) worry about health, anxiety about maturation, 
disturbance by the rapid physical and emotional changes taking place; 

worry a out peer relationships, seeking group recognition rather 
than parental approval, disturbance by adults, problems of like sex 
attachments, feeling of loneliness-yet wanting privacy, anti-social 
problems, and (c) undeeidedness about their interests. 



Originating Referral Sources 

Approximately 60 percent of the students referred themselves to the 
counselor. The remaining 40 percent were referred by their teachers 
their parents, or by the administration. 



Testing ar.d Interpreting 

The counselor was involved in II, o testing program for a team 
tearhmg esperment conducted du*in B the school year at Martin Boots. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test was given in September and in 

rand T he " enn, ° n Nelson *•>"% Test was given in January. A 
Childrens Personality Questionnaire was given in September and in 

in^the* spring 10 "' 6 *™ <leV ' < e als0 was administered in the fall and again 



Home Visits 

Because of the “middle school” climate, home visits were not feasible 

ht W T? , yean A l3rge nUmber of students c °™ to school 

by bus. The counselor met the buses and supervised the stints as 

they were entering the building. This activity allowed the counselor 

o become acquainted with the students outside a school or counseling 
setting, b 



Teacher Conferences 

rhe teacher conferences, for the most part, have been informal. 
The counselor has sought to assist the teachers to knov and under- 
stand the students and to assist the teachers in aiding the students 
to overcome problems of adjustment in school life. 



COUNSELING 

Pupils 

Since Martin Boots is a “middle school,” most counseling was done 
with intermediate boys and girls; however, a limited number of primary 

•students from the special education classes were invloved in counseling 
sessions. 

An acceptance of their shortcomings, an ego-building attitude re- 
flection of their insight, and an understanding of their role-playing 
were the methods most often employed in the counseling session. 

It was believed that individual counseling in this permissive atmos- 
phere was the counselor’s most advantageous service to the elemen 
tary school. 
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An orientation program for new enrol lees was initiated by the coun- 
selor. This seemed to be a very successful service in terms of reducing 
anxiety in the changing school experience. 

Teachers 

Early in the school year several planned teacher conferences were 
used to assist the teachers in using special teaching techniques. 

Since Martin Boots was fortunate in having a school psychologist 
and n principal who was knowledgeable in the field of guidance, most 
consulting was done in the form of staff conferences. 

Staff conferences usually included the counselor, the school psycholo- 
gist, the principal, and the two or three teachers who would have con- 
tact with the student. The many different reactions to the personali- 
ties and problems of the stude' 'a aired in these staff conferences 
produced much insight into the "whole” student. 

I'urents 

It was decided at the beginning of the year that there would be 
no attempt to "sell” the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance to the 
parents and community. It was preferred, rather, that the program work 
itself from within the school to the community and the parents. 

The reason for this decision was that misinterpretations of the 
counselor’s role might bring undesirable demands upon the guidance 
services and make the counselor less effective in assisting students. 

As the pupils carried the news of the guidance services back to the 
parents, the counselor began to have parents come in, seeking to have 
test scores interpreted for them. 

Consulting has developed as several parents have sought assistance 
from the counselor through personal visits to the school and through 
telephone conversations. 

Group 

At Martin Boots no attempt was made to form groups for a particular 
purpose designed by the guidance services. 

Group counseling, instead, was initiated by request from students who 
were seeking assistance in regard to a common problem. Approximate- 
ly 26 students have sought such assistance throughout the school year. 
The groups ranged in size from two to six, and they generally met over 
an extended period of time. 

SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Individual counseling of pupils is the elementary counselor’s most 
bene'icial service to date and it must continue to be so. 

Tb elementary counselor’s main purpose will continue to be to help 
each child make a satisfactory adjustment to life, in school and out of 
it. This will be provided for all children, not only for those who have 
behavior problems, learning difficulties, and deep-seated emotional dis- 
turbances, but for normal, well adjusted children who need to be 
guided in their thinking, their attitudes, and their personality develop- 
ment. 
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hstablisliod practices in our elementary schools will not be changed 
rapidly. The public will continue to control educational practices as 
long as it believes that children should be conditioned by threat of 
physical punishment or by actual physical punishment. 

Physical punishment tends to drive the feelings of the individual 
inward. Therefore, it sometimes does bring the individual under 
control. The feeling may erupt later, however, in a very undesirable 
manner. The greatest miscarriage of justice is the denial of the right 
of the individual to have assistance in working through his conflicts. 

Since many of the student’s problems originate in the early years 
and become more difficult to treat as time goes on, it is important that 
tfood guidance practices start early in the school life of each individual 

H is recommended that elementary counseling be continued and ex- 
panded for the purpose of assisting students to resolve and work 

through their problems for maximum school performance and mental 
health. 



The North Vermillion Community 
School Corporation 

Cayuga School Marshall Gibbs, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

It is the expressed philosophy of the administration and the staff 
that a need exists to lighten the burden of the responsibilities faced 
by the elementary teacher and to increase the services of the school to 
the elementary student. 

Although these objectives may seem contradictory, it is believed that 
they may become compatible by proper implementation of an elemen- 
tary guidance program in conjunction with special education personnel. 

It is believed that elementary guidance offers a means by which the 
school can help the students to acquire an acceptable self-concept and 
to become better adjusted to their environment. These services should 
encompass ALL children rather t' t emphasize the work with the so- 
called “problem uiddren” at either end of the mental ability scale. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Cayuga is a rather small, semi-rural community with a population 
of about 1,100 located in west central Indiana. There has been little 
change in the community in the last 20 years, and there appears to be 
little probability of significant change in the near future. 

Improved private transportation has made it possible for most of the 
working population to work in industry in larger surrounding cities. 
Local industry and local business have declined considerably, with little 
evidence of concerted civic enterprise. Economically the community 
would fall into the category of lower middle class. There is little ex- 
treme poverty, but even less evidence of unusual wealth. 

The intellectual environment is centered around the school. There is 
no theater. The public library is a small, one-room branch of the County 
Libiary and is open to circulate books two afternoons a week. 

The School System 

The North Vermillion School Corporation is a consolidation of three 
township schools, governed by a seven-member Board of School 
Trustees. During the six years since consolidation, the policies of the 
school board have fluctuated from very progressive to ultra-conserva- 
tive, and no definite pattern has yet been established. Quite definite 
progress has been made, however, toward up-grading the faculty and 
improving the curriculum. 

Cayuga School is an old building used formerly as a high school. The 
building is not in good condition, classrooms are small, and the lighting 
is particularly poor. The school, during the 1965-1966 school year, 
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was used to house all junior hit'll school students of the corporation, 
together with about 200 elementary students from Cayuga. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

Long-range objectives were established before the beginning of the 
pilot program and still remain constant. 

L To provide an educational environment in which every child will 
have the maximum opportunity to achieve success to the e. tent 
of his ability while learning to become a well-adjusted men her 
of society. 

2. To determine to the best of our ability the methods, activities, 
attitudes, facilities, resources, and personnel necessary to make 
the elementary guidance program fulfill the needs of the students, 
the teachers, and the community. 

Immediate and more specific goals toward which we were working 
this year were: 

1. To establish a state of understanding, cooperation, and confidence 
between students and counselor and between teachers and coun- 
selor. 

2. To have at least two significant interviews with every child and 
to have ar understanding contact with every parent. 

3. To prepare and to put into use a permanent record system which 
will give maximum service to students, counselors, teachers, and 
administrators. 

4. To establish a standardized testing program which will give 
maximum assistance to teachers, administrators, guidance person- 
nel, and parents in helping the students attain desirable perform- 
ance and adjustment. 

< r >. To establish an in-service training program which will give 
teachers a more concrete understanding of the elementary guid- 
ance program, their own guidance functions, and their relation- 
ship to the guidance counselor. 

(>. To create community understanding of the need for the guidance 
program and its purpose in our schools. 

The Modified Objectives 

Due to the fact that the elementary counselor was incapacitated for 
two months of the school year, full attainment of all the immediate 
objectives was not possible. In-service training for teachers and com- 
munity understanding probably exhibited the lowest level of attain- 
ment. It was found necessary to interview some of the children in small 
groups rather than individually as plunned. 

The Staff 

The elementary counselor of this Pilot Program in Elementary Guid- 
ance was Marshall Gibbs. The program was under the direction of 
Lucky Abernathy, Director of Guidance at the North Vermillion Com- 
munity School Corporation. Mr. Gibbs holds a Bachelor’s Degree and 
a Master’s Degree in education. He has completed his guidance re- 
quirements and holds a Supervisor’s Certificate in Guidance. His 17 
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years of successful teaching experience have been at the elementary, 
junior high, end senior high school levels. 

Working with the elementury counselor was u remedial reading 
teacher, a speech and hearing therapist, the school nurse, and the at- 
tendance officer. All of the special personnel were in Cayuga School 
two days per week and worked with the counselor on a cooperative 

basis. 

The Facility 

The guidance facilities have been somewhat inadequate, but by 
careful scheduling were usable. 

The space provided was a screened-off portion of the libiary about 12 
by 15 feet in size. This arrangement generally afforded visual privacy but 
provided audio privacy only when the library was not being used by 
others. 

The office equipment — desk, tables, chairs, filing cabinets, and type- 
writer— was adequate. A tape recorder was provided in the last month 
of the school year and will be available next year. 

Flay Media 

Play media were used particularly with the primary children in both 
individual interviews and small group counseling. The play equipment 
left something to be desired, but gradual improvement was made. 

Art supplies were the play media used most often and most success- 
fully with the intermediate student. This also was used in both ind t vi- 
dual interviews and small group counseling. 

The Pre-School Planning 

The pre-planning consisted of numerous sessions with the school 
principal, the superintendent, and the supervisor of guidance to 
formulate and coordinate plans. 

Much of the pre-planning time available was spent in assembling the 
necessary equipment and preparing the office space to be used for the 
guidance facility. 

Orientation 

Several short articles were published in the local weekly newspaper 
concerning the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. These articles 
appeared before and shortly after the beginning of school. 

During this same period the counselor scheduled appearances before 
all of the social, civic, and women’s groups in the community to explain 
the nature and objectives of the pilot program. In speaking before 
these groups, the counselor was able to contact about one-foui th ot 
the parents of the students with whom he was involved. The proposed 
program was well received by the various groups. 

Two discussion and planning sessions were held with the teachers 
involved in the program. These were held during a pre-school institute, 
and an attempt was made to explain the goals to the teachers. Since 
none had been involved previously with a counseling program, 
understanding was slow in coming even though willing cooperation was 
evident. 
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In beginning the elementary guidance program, the first concern was 
that the students have a conception of what guidance and counseling 
was, how they could use the program, and how they could benefit from 
it. This was accomplished by scheduling group discussions of ap- 
proximately 30 minutes in each grade room during the first two 
weeks of school. These sessions were so well received that they were 
continued throughout the year. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

A subdivision of the major problem areas — personal, social, emo- 
tional, and academic —shows that 21 percent were problems of 
understanding one s self, 16 percent were problems of educational 
planning, 27 percent were pupil-appraisal concerns, 6 percent were 
academic concerns, 7 percent were concerns over teachers, 1 percent 
involved concerns about parents, 11 percent were concerns about friends, 
and in 11 percent of the cases there were no manifest problems. 

Originating Referral Sources 

Of the counseling sessions held, 47 percent were at the request of 
the counselor; 35 percent were self-referrals; 12 percent were teacher 
referrals; 4 percent were administrative referrals; and 2 percent were 
parent referrals. The high percentage of counselor requests was a re- 
flection of the original objective, to hold a meaningful interview with 
each pupil in the Cayuga School. These interviews, in effect, lowered 
the teacher referrals for many concerns of students were observed at 
this time. 

Testing and Interpreting 

The counselor administered an intelligence test at the beginning of 
the second semester to a portion of the elementary classes. In the spring 
of the year he administered a test of basic skills to the students in 
Cayuga School. 

Interpretations were made at the request of the teachers and the 
parents. On occasion the administration would request an interpre- 
tation be made to them and then to the parents. 

Home Visits 

During the two-week pre-planning period, about three hours each 
day were spent making home visits. These visits were particularly 
helpful in establishing initial parent-counselor rapport. During the 
school year, due to the lack of time, home visits were limited to those 
parents whom the counselor felt he needed to visit to help solve a 
particular problem of the child. 

Teacher Conferences 

The counselor tried to be available at the recess break for informal 
conferences with teachers. For individual cases the counselor would 
arrange any other time requested by the teacher. Formal group teacher 
meetings with the counselor were restricted to monthly teachers’ meet- 
ings called by the principal. 
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COUNSELING 



Pupils 

In order to avoid the connotation sometimes given by children to the 
process of “being called in” by the counselor or “being sent to the 
counselor” by the teacher, all children were informed at the beginning 
of the school year that they would be asked to have an interview with 
the counselor as non as possible. 

This procedi was so successful in removing any stigma that it 
eventually created the negative problem of “When is it going to be my 
turn?” The Counselor met this question by informing the child that he 
was welcome to come at any time on his own initiative when he had 
something to discuss with the counselor. 

Some students did take advantage of this “open door” policy to come 
for a visit, but most of the children then were content to wait until 
called unless special need arose. 

Teachers 

Because the elementary teachers were burdened with many extra- 
curricular duties and meetings, the counselor adopted the policy of 
visiting the teacher’s classroom to make himself available for consulta- 
tion with the teachers each morning for one half hour before classes 
began. The teachers were most receptive to this arrangement, and 
many worthwhile exchanges of information concerning the students 
were made at this time. 

Parents 

The parent-teacher organization was inactive until the latter half of 
the year; therefore, the counselor’s work with parents was limited 
to home visits, interviews in the counselor’s office, and telephone con- 
versations. 

In the second half of the year, the counselor was able to meet several 
parents at P.T.A. meetings. The counselor arranged one of the month- 
ly meetings which was based on the services of the Adult and Child 
Guidance Clinic at Terre Haute. 

Groups 

The orientation discussions were greeted with such enthusiasm by 
the students that a series of 12- to 15-minutc guidance films was 
presented to room groups by the counselor at weekly intervals, then 
later at bi-weekly intervals. The counselor believed that this was a 
worthwhile means of group guidance, but it naturally lacked the 
closeness and the free response and interaction of small group sessions. 

During the second semester small groups of four to six were or- 
ganized. Personnel of the groups at first were based on teacher re- 
ferral for specific personal problem characteristics. The students later 
were divided and additional personnel added until 17 groups were 
meeting weekly on a rotating basis. 

Counseling was done by using play therapy, cemi-directive, and free 
discussion. Students in these groups were interviewed individually as 
need was indicated. 
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The counselor found that these small group counseling sessions were 
an excellent means of establishing rapport with students and also 
were valuable for isolating potential trouble spots which might be 
overlooked in the classroom. Usually after the first session, students 
were at ease in the group counseling situation as long as privacy was 
maintained. 



SUMMATION ANI) CONCLUSIONS 

Some of the recommendations to facilitate the Pilot Program in 
Elementary Guidance are: provisions for audio and visual privacy, in- 

eased teacher participation, a greater number of home visits, an in- 
crease in the use of small group counseling, and improving the system 
of records and filing. 

The outlook toward an expanded and more effective elementary 
guidance program at Cayuga School is an excellent one. Already many 
of the recommendations are in process of being executed. 

We will be able to start with a program which is no longer un- 
recognized in the community and which is accepted by students and 
teachers as very desirable. By the end of another school year, it is 
believed that the pilot program will be one which the school patrons 
consider necessary for every school system. 



School City Of Hammond 



Wallace Elementary School 



Daniel Keilman, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

The basic feelings and philosophy of the Hammond Public Schools’ 
Guidance and Counseling Services are in agreement with those of the 
IPGA Committee on Elementary Guidance. 

Guidance is defined as a continuing process concerned with determin- 
ing and providing for the developmental needs of all pupils. The three 
major responsibilities of the counselor are counseling, consulting, and 
coordinating. 

Moreover, the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance holds that the 
contribution of the elementary counselor to the school lies in facilitat- 
ing the effective development of pupils through establishing a helping 
relationship with them. 



THE COMMUNITY 

Hammond is a city of 120,000 people located in northwestern Lake 
County, Indiana. Most of it3 people work in the highly industrialized 
Calumet region of Indiana or in nearby Chicago. Many of the city’s 
business, recreational, and cultural activities are tied with those of 
Chicago. 

The School System 

Wallace Elementary School is located in an economically changing 
neighborhood of Hammond. The enrollment is made up of 50 percent 
Negro and 50 percent Caucasian students. 

Some of the students come from disadvantaged homes. Incomes for the 
most part range in the average to low-average categories. Some of the 
parents have not completed high school. Many children are slow 
learners and are several years behind in reading, arithmetic, and other 
subjects. 

Wallace is a completely non-graded school. In the school year 1964- 
1965, the primary department was non-graded. In 1965-1966, the system 
was expanded to include all of the pupils. 

While the Wallace School is typical of many inner-city schools, 
it is not necessarily a typical Hammond school. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

Fourteen of the fifteen schools in the Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance were involved in the project from the beginning of the school 
year of 1965-1966. The Hammond Public Schools’ participation in the 
elementary guidance program did not begin until the second semester 
of the school year. This necessarily made the program somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the other fourteen. 
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The Original Objectives 

Wi " be Bive " t0 th ' SC *«™ 

A. Counseling with individual pupils directed toward altitudinal 
and behavioral changes. 

1. Self-referred students. 

2. Pupils referred by parents. 

3. Pupils referred by teachers. 

4. Pupils referred by school principal and other personnel. 
Counseling with small groups of students directed toward atti- 
tudinal and behavioral changes. 

1. Pupils who express desire to join a group. 

2. Pupils who have been referred by teachers, parents, 
or administrators. 

Consulting Services 



A. Working with parents individually and in small groups. 

1. In respect to children who experience difficulties in class- 
room situations. 

2. In respect to children who do not relate well to other individ- 
uals. 

B. Working with teachers. 

1. Through helping children whose work habits and attitudes 

are not conducive to successful functioning in a classroom 
situation. 

2. By collecting and analyzing pupil data so that classroom 
procedures and other helping relationships may be developed 

3. By analyzing the dynamics of the classroom through socio- 
metrics. 



The Modified Objectives 

Because of the long period of time to study the objectives that 
Wallace School had between the time of approval of the pilot program 
m the fall and its actual operation at the beginning of the second 
semester, and because of the short period that the program had to 
function, no modified or subsequent objectives became apparent. 

The Staff 

Daniel Keilman was the counselor at the Wallace School. He holds 
a Bachelor s Degree in philosophy from the University of Dayton and a 
Master s Degree from Ball State University. He received his teaching 
license through a program of study at Ball State University, and in ad- 
dition, he holds an Indiana counseling certificate. Mr. Keilman has had 

four years of elementary teaching experience plus experience as a youth 
leader in the community. y 



me f acility 

The Wafiace Schoo! building is old, but it is well maintained. The 
age of the building is reflected in the counseling area, but it too has 
been well cared for. The counseling area is 12 by 7 feet in size, and the 
waiting area is 12 by 15 feet. Color was added to the room with 
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draperies and samples of children's art woik. The office provided audio 
and visual privacy as well as a pleasant and warm atmosphere. 

I’lay Media 

Play has been used extensively as a medium of communication. Toys 
and materials of muny sorts were provided for use in guidance serv- 
ice... Paints, brushes, crayons, and construction and drawing puper 
were provided for those who preferred to express themselves through 
drawing and painting. Blocks, pipe cleaners, paper clips, and rubber 
hands were provided for those who enjoy constructing things. 

Dolls and puppets were available for those who were inclined to the 
more dramatic aspects of communication. Two play telephones were 
used in imuginury telephone conversations. An electric typewriter wus 
provided for those who enjoy expressing themselves through the 
written word. 

The children were permitted to choose whatever play media they 
wished. About one child in four preferred direct involvement in 
conversation to the use of any pluy medium. 

The counselor viewed play in no other way than as a medium for 
a child to express himself and his feelings. He looked for no hidden 
meanings or deep psychological implications in the play. The simple 
fact is that most children express themselves well in play. They are 
familiar with play things and they are relaxed when playing. 

A child might have been unwilling to talk to anyone about his fears 
or problems; however, he might willingly identify with a puppet and 
tell the counselor about all of the innermost concerns of the “puppet.” 
Another child might draw it picture of a house which he says is ugly, 
just like his own. Another student might type a letter to his grand- 
mother telling how his classmates were envious of his achievements. 

I he child who was muted by a one-to-one confrontation with the coun- 
selor might respond candidly as he lifted the dead telephone and called 
the counselor who, he then apparently felt, was far away. 

Tb«* Pre-School Planning 

Once final approval of the Hammond Board of Education to initiate 
the Pilot Program in Elementary Outdance came in the fall of 19 ( 55 , 
Mr. James Hill, Director of Counseling and Ouidance Services, began 
to plan with Dr. Rapp, Superintendent of Schools, for the program. 
The city’s counseling program and philosophy were surveyed, the pro- 
gress of other pilot programs was observed, recent writings in tin* 
elementary counseling area were studied, and concrete proposals and 
philosophical considerations were given to the Wullttce School project. 

Six meetings were held involving the director of counseling und 
guidance und the elementary counselor. Two additional meetings were 
held including Mr. Chulkus, the Principal of Wallace School. An effort 
was made at this time to acquaint the counselor with Wulluce School, 
its personnel, and its students. 

Orientation 

Previous to the beginning of the pilot program, the community hud 
been notified of the project through a release to the local Hammond 
newspaper. 
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During the first week of the program, a form letter was sent to each 
school family. In this letter the nature of the pilot program, as well 
as the services available to pupils and to parents through the guidance 
services, were explained. The counselor also gave a brief address to 
the P.T.A. describing his services, and he spoke about the project to 
a P.T.A, .itudy group. 

Each teacher was visited and the expectations from the pilot pro- 
gram were individually explained. The counselor attended all faculty 
meetings and spoke to the faculty in regard to the progress being 
made and about the evaluation of the services. 

The counselor visited each classroom as a part of pupil orientation. 
In most classrooms he explained briefly the guidance services. He also 
spoke to a student assembly about the pilot program. The counselor 
circulated throughout the school and the playground in effort to 
make himself known to the pupils. In the process of these encounters 
many children asked questions which were helpful in interpreting his 
services to them. 

Mr. Keilman, the elementary counselor, was interviewed for a feature 
article in The Uammoml Times and in the school city’s public relations 
paper, Outlook . He also spoke to two P.T.A. study groups outside 
of Wallace School and to a guidance class at the Purdue University 
Calumet Campus. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OK COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 

The one-semester aspect of the Wallace School Pilot Program in 
Elementary Guidance resulted in a lack of complete statistics. Certain 
trends were evident, however, 

Distribution of Types of Cases 

Pupils in the intermediate grades were asked to complete a problem 
checklist. The results of this checklist indicated that their greatest 
concerns were in the area of peer relationships, sibling relationships, 
behavior concerns, and fear. Peer and sibling relationships were 
checked by more than one-half of the students who chose to fid! out the 
checklist. 

Originating Referral Sources 

About one-half of the pupils were referred to the counselor by their 
teachers, and the other half by self-referral. There were few instances 
when parents or administrators made referrals. The counselor be- 
lieved he was generally able to develop rapport more rapidly with those 
pupils who referred themselves. Even though a referral was made, how- 
ever, it in no way interfered with the eventual development of an 
effective relationship. 

Testing and Interpreting 

Ordinary testing had been completed when the counselor arrived at 
Wallace School, In accordance with the Hammond Public Schools’ 
Testing Program, an intelligence test was given in grades two and five, 
and a test of basic skills in grades four and six. They were administered 
and scored by the teachers. 
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booii l * °!i° th ° COUn8<,lor in tho testing program has not yet 

be as d r ^ , i . ned ’ bat at P r080nt ifc 8eom s that the counselor role will 

be as consul ant and specialist in cases recommended by the teachers 

« 0 °f T°h Wlth an lndiVidU “' -“b" ■*<** deniand^the 

MotLuT S ' mtmnKnt » »•*■*'•> «»uhl provide useful 

Home Visita 

Two home visits were made in conjunction with the school social 
mad*** K “ f? ° ne V ' 8,t W8S m “ de With the 8ch ° o1 nurso - Three visits were 

renu™ y b e r h : f c r' n “" or r lono ' n ° att ™ pt — 

District 1 T"’ VISlt8 ' ““ many o! tl " 1 hom, ‘ 8 in tho Wallace School 
“ 7 t : n ‘ h l ty »i ‘ ha ‘ Perhaps "over-visited” by social 

department y rc P rc8cntotiv '» of the welfare 

Teacher Conferences 

atfemmetr /n thc ""“V P ' OBram inC,C “ Scd » h ™ «>• counselor 
attempted to follow up each pupil visit with a conference with his 

realizes- fonoVln ““T' l ‘"° Ws 1 , mc,re “ bou ‘ ‘he pupil than the pupil 
of the "" ' 9 » K “" y ™‘' a ' because 
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hut the i y ? l ° ,! y 10 ,1 t0 e8 ‘ablish rapport with the teachers 
tion. y " S ° e ' VC the COU "“ lor on opportunity for informal consulta- 



COUNSELING 

Pupils 

Most children responded favorably to the opportunity to engage in 
the one-to-one relationship of counseling. The counselor found e le- 
entary children quite able and willing to relate to him. He found 
that the primary children received the most help from the play media- 
however, many intermediate children made use of them 
No relationship was continued beyond one encounter without the 

ireful t C ha n t 8ent the , coun8elee - B °th counselor and teachers were 
careful that no one who was unwilling was forced to come to the 

ITZtot the°PU C P g Wkh 8tUdcntS W “ 8 thc "ost re warding 

portion of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. 

Teachers 

COUnselor mU8t be willing to commit himself to specific sugges- 

ireas d ‘ reCt,Ve ? when consulting with teachers, especially in the 

more th f bebaV,0 , ral . ° r schola8tic concerns. Teachers expect and need 
more than general philosophizing about pupil behavior 

The confidentiality of the pupil-counselor relationship was alwavs 
maintained, while general impressions and directives were shared Of 

course, many times specific confidences were revealed at the request of 
or with the permission of the student. request of 

Parents 

®“ ide ’ ‘be parents who came to the Wallace School for individual 
consultation, tho counselor worked with a number of parents through 
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his work with u monthly P.T.A. study group. This group had been 
formed early in the school year to discuss family relations and pioblems 
with emphasis on group contributions. The meetings had been con- 
ducted by Mr. Carroll Harts, a representative of the Hammond Schools’ 
Psychological Department. After tho elementary counselor’s arrival at 
the school, he was permitted to assume a major role in these group 
meetings. 

Parents showed much enthusiasm for these study groups, and 
several began working individually with the counselor on the basis of 
contacts made. 

Groups 

Pupils were chosen for group counseling on the basis of a problem 
checklist, the cumulative record, and consultations with teachers. 
Eleven participants were involved in each group in order to include 
as many pupils as possible. The counselor later came to the conclusion 
that a group of five or six would have provided more effective interplay 
for the participants. 

Ground rules for the discussions were developed by the pupils. Several 
sessions were started with questions or suggestions from the pupils 
participating in the groups. The counselor then emphasized the fact 
that he was just another member of the group, and not the person to 
provide answers. 

Participation in the groups was active and enthusiastic. Besides the 
exploration of complex and pertinent problems, the counselor and the 
pupils felt that the greatest accomplishment in the groups was the 
increased understanding of group processes that developed as a result 
of the give-and-take of the sessions. 

Another type of group guidance was attempted in the form of 
remedial mathematics and reading classes. From the beginning the 
counselor was apprehensive about this type of program, but it was 
believed that these classes could be a part of the effort to experiment 
with new ventures. 

The teachers thought that most of the pupils were aided by attend- 
ance at these classes. The children themselves were quite enthusiastic 
about them. The counselor believed, however, that it would be best to 
discontinue work of this sort as part of the guidance services because 
of the dual role of teacher-counselor it forced upon him. 

SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

As is indicated by his title, the principal work of the counselor is 
counseling. As the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance developed 
at Wallace School, the counselor realized that more time was needed 
for counseling with individual children. 

The counselor is trained not only to perform this function, but he 
also is the one staff member specifically obligated to provide this 
one-to-one relationship. During the school year, the counselor saw 
more and more reasons for spending additional time in the counseling 
office. It seemed that the climax of all the guidance services was 
reached in the counseling sessions. 
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This one half-year program ha» provided insight into other services 
to be considered such as the establishment of an occupational and 
social information section of the Resource Center at Wallace School, 
participating in an in-service program by the counselor and the staff, 
participation in more projects which will publicize the pilot program, 
and conducting research to determine if there is nny measureable effect 
of the elementary counseling program on Wallace pupils. 

Although this Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance functioned only 
for the second semester, its progress has been gratifying. With the 
program already well established and well accepted, we look forward 
to even greater strides in elementary guidance next year. 
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School City Of Jeffersonville 



Spring Hill Elementary School 
Wull Street Elementary School 



Robert Stover, Counselor 
Doris Millikon, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

Even in the healthiest homes and schools there are times when chil- 
dl , e V ee ' a separateness from the adult figures. There are subjects 
w ich children often hesitate to discuss with adults except in cases 

tarl^r 0 SPetlal kmd ° f re * at ' on ship cun be nurtured. Toe elemen- 
. ... ® uns ® or 18 m » unique position and commands the necessary 

fhildrem deVel ° P ^ aPedal “" d needed relationship 

Elementary children often have problems, most of which are not 
ZT' W m ,nter i f i e, 'f With the ,earnln K Process. Many solutions of 
counselor! 6018 C ° U W ^ br ' ,Ut,ht abuUt b - v counseling with a school 

. T . h jf ^ Uld C * U , for u P'oKram dealing with all elementary children 
to help them develop normally. The preventive possibilities of such a 
program are enormous. a 

THE COMMUNITY 

Jeffersonville is a city of 19,482 inhabitants located in extreme south 

Ind,a "“ Ohio River from Louisville .Kentucky 

As a part of the metropolitan area of Louisville, the city enjoys the 
advantages, und at the same time is nlacued hv Hip r>.. ki 
cities often have when they are in the shadow of a large city ^ ^ 

indurtries a nffJT- any CUl r ,Ul adVanta|reS ‘ Hne sh °PP in ^ facilities, and 
mdustnes offering employment in Louisville. At the same time the 

accessi n y of these attractions in Louisville tends to take from Jeffer 

sonville the people who could be moat inatrumental in the develon 

meat „f programs of a cultural and eathetic nature and of civic growth 

and development, and focus their energies in Louisville. & 

The School System 

The specific area of Jeffersonville with which this pilot program was 
most directly concerned was one which could only be called a blighted 
a.ea. The population, in general, could be classified as lower-lower to 
upper-lower in socio-economic status. Most of the people derive their 
income from unskilled, often temporary occupations. The general edu- 
ta ^° na ! VG , qU ‘ te ) ow * and unemployment rates are quite high 
* V ° f thG housmg m this area w ou\d be listed as sub-standard in 
virtually every sense of the word. The area is racially integrated with 
about six percent of the population composed of Negroes 

School records indicate that Spring Hill School had a higher ner- 

:c e htf:„°the p ; p stL wh0 had foiled at least one «"* *■* -s* 
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Wnll Street School is the oldest of the elementary schools in Jeffer- 
sonville and would be categorized as a borderline, fair plant according 
to the Holy-Arnold Score Card. On 2.5 acres of land, it stands neat 
and clean but obviously reflecting its many years of service. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
The Original Objectives 

1. Record-Keeping: The gathering of information about students is 
of primary importance. It is easier to spot problems with informa- 
tion than to try blindly to aid a student without information. 
The counselor would not do the routine day-by-day record-keep- 
ing but would have over-all supervision of it. Special confiden- 
tial information also would fall under the counselor’s jurisdiction. 
Information from referral sources also would come to the at- 
tention of the counselor. Accuracy would be a most important 
part of the information-gathering process. 

2. Testing: Closely related to record-keeping and a part of infor- 
mation-gathering would be the testing duties of the counselor. 
The administration and interpretation of tests are part of required 
teacher training. The counselor would supervise the adminis- 
tration of group tests and would himself administer special group 
arid individual tests as needed. 

3. Counseling: All information previously gathered would be inte- 
grated in a counseling session with the individual student. Here 
basic human relationship skill comes into play. Some counsel- 
ing sessions would be brief; some light therapy would be neces- 
sary in other cases. In the counseling session private conversa- 
tion often aids in relieving tensions and in solving problems. 
This should be facilitated, and the counselor should be available 
for these sessions as much as possible. 

4. Interpretation: Much information can be helpful to others in a 
guidance situation if interpreted to the proper interested persons. 
Parents and teachers would be the primary interested adults. 
Community personnel to whom interpretation could be given 
would be ministers, doctors, social workers, and law officers. 
Over-all views of the program should be presented to social and 
civic organizations. 

5. Referrals: Many problems would require the attention of special 
peisonnel and specialists. The counselor would make referrals to 
these as needed. The counselor should recognize his own limita- 
tions and be able to reach out for help. Many agencies could 
thus be brought into play to aid the child. 

0. Cultural Opportunity Programs: A program to encompass an 

enrichment of the culture of the school population would aid in 
the up-grading of the entire educational level of the child. 
Field trips and special programs would be in order and would 
be in addition to regular programs scheduled by classroom 
teachers. 



7. In-Service Training: To aid the teachers in working with children, 
spotting problem children, behavior problems, and related mental 
health areas, the counselor would provide in-service training in 
the form of workshops, meetings, and personal contacts for staff 
personnel. 

The Modified Objectives 

The original objectives were not modified by the counselors but were 
expressed in more specific terms. They called for the counselors to 
spend 45 percent of their time in ind’^idual counseling and to see all 
children at least once or twice during the school year. 

The Staff 

Robert Stover was the counselor at Spring Hill School. He graduated 
from the University of Louisville where he earned his Bachelor’s Degree 
s with majors in psychology and sociology. Mr. Stover received his 

Master’s Degree in elementary education from Indiana University. He 
( holds a teaching license and a supervisor of guidance certificate. He 

had had seven years of teaching experience at the elementary and 
secondary level. 

Mr. liurrle, Principal of Spring Hill School, has been an enthusiastic 
support or of the pilot program since his first involvement. 

Mrs. Doris Milliken was the counselor employed for Wall Street 
School. She received a Bachelor’s Degree in home economics from 
Michigan State University and a Master’s Degree in counseling and 
guidance from the University of Missouri, and had had one successful 
year's teaching experience in elementary schools. Professional training 
included extensive and varied supervised practicum: head start projects; 

, juvenile court and detention home work; counseling of elementary, 

I high school, and college students; and counseling in a marriage and 

family clinic. Mrs. Milliken also had had many years of varied business 
| experience in the fields of sales promotion and advertising, personnel 

and training work, and consumer and marketing research. 

Special teachers and staff members were always helpful when con- 
tacted by the counselors concerning any child or situation. They also 
seemed to feel free to call upon the counselors when it was believed 
i that they could be of assistance. 

The Facility 

At Spring Hill the room size of 4 by 10 feet was not adequate, but 
the room was chosen over a much larger area which could not provide 
privacy. The counselor’s office was originally a cloak room, but the 
coat hangers were removed and considerable work was done to make it 
| appear more inviting to both children and adults. 

! The counselor’s office at Wall Street wus located on the ground floor 

< in an area that had been the main entrance of the old building. The 

room is approximately 8 by 15 feet. Its odd shape and the fact that a 
clear fire lane must be maintained through the center limited its utiliza- 
tion somewhat. 

Audio and visual privacy was insured from the school interior, but 
full-length windows prevented complete privacy from the outside. 
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The usual office supplies and equipment were made available to both 
counselors. 

Play Media 

Play telephones were purchased by the counsc 1 >r at Spring Hill and 
were used on occasion with primary children with some degree of 
success in increasing the child’s verbalization. He did not always have 
a predisposition to use any particular equipment or tools but tended to 
use what was available or came to mind in a given situation. The 
exception to this included the use of family setting drawings with many 
lower primary children and discussing previously answered question- 
naires with some intermediate children. 

The long hall from the counseling office to the main school hall at 
Wall Street School provided a wonderful bulletin board and art 
exhibit area. To facilitate communication with younger students, toy 
telephones, hand puppets, clay, books, magazines, crayons, paper, and 
a chalk-board were utilized by the counselor. 

The Pre-School Planning 

Two weeks prior to the opening of school, the counselors acquainted 
themselves with the pilot program proposal, administrative personnel, 
the community, over-all school system, and local referral agencies. 
They also met with community leaders and informed them of the 
elementary counseling and its objectives. 

One week prior to the opening of school, a meeting was held with 
the two principals involved and the superintendent to define goals and 
the role function of the counselors. Location of counseling facilities 
was determined, and equipment and materials were ordered and requisi- 
tioned. 

Orientation 

Before the opening of school, an article appeared in the local news- 
paper concerning the pilot programs. This article was followed by 
others spaced throughout the year, the last one coming in May at the 
time the two counselors made a verbal report to the School Board of 
Trustees. 

The October newsletter went home to parents of all Jeffersonville 
students and contained an article explaining the elementary counseling 
program. 

At the pre-school meeting for all elementary teachers, Miss Jeanne 
Miller, Director of Elementary Guidance in Michigan City, spoke on 
“The Role of the Classroom Teacher in Elementary Guidance,” and 
Miss Mary Livingston spoke on the facilities of the Southeastern 
Health Clinic. It was at this meeting that the staffs of the pilot schools 
became aware of their involvement in the guidance program and the 
respective counselors were introduced. 

The counselors visited each room at their schools during the first 
days of school. At this time they introduced themselves and told the 
children a little about themselves and the guidance program. No at- 
tempts were made to make appointments at this time. 



On two occasions the counselors for the Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance hosted other elementary counselors from surrounding Ken- 
uckiana school systems who were beginning programs under Title I. 



CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELORS’ DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

Of the cases dealt with by the counselor at Spring Hill, 41 percent 
were problems of aggressive behavior of children toward other children. 
Behavior problems in class constituted 22 percent cf the total 16 
percent were isolates or social outcasts, and 21 percent were cases of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

At Wall Street School 27 percent of the problem cases were per- 
sonal-social; 4 percent were behavioral; and 2 percent were educational. 
Another 67 percent of the total cases were counselor-initiated interviews 
structured to cover personal-social, family, and educational areas. 

Originating Referral Sources 

tr-M h o " lajority of the cases involving deviation of behavior at Spring 
Hill School were referred by the teachers or the principal. Of the total 
referrals, 24 percent were teacher referrals, 9 percent were administra- 
tion referrals, 41 percent were self referrals, 5 percent were parent 
referrals, and 21 percent were routine call-ii s by the counselor. 

The referrals at Wall Street School showed 19 percent were self- 
referrals, 7 percent were teacher referrals, 4 percent were administra- 
tion referrals, 2 percent were parent referrals, and 68 percent were 

counselor requests. Referral procedures were always kept simple and 
informal. 

Testing and Interpreting 

The counselor at Wall Street School gave six individual readiness 
an intelligence tests and supervised the personality test and retest. 

he counselor also assisted the remedial reading teacher in short-cutting 
the screening procedures in order to set up classes. 

fhe counselor at Spring Hill School did some testing of small groups 
early m the year when some children had missed a group abilities or 
achievement test. The only individual testing done involved administra- 

! t,0n and scor,n £ of a picture abilities test when there was some 

question about a particular child and a check was needed. 



Home Visits 

Early in the school year as situations arose, the principal of Spring 
Hill School directed the counselor to homes which he believed the 
counselor should know first-hand to understand the given situation 
better and to become better acquainted with the district in general 
Some . ’ditional home visits were made late in the school year in prep- 
aration for the “Operation Second Chance” program. 

The counselor at Wall Street School made some home visits in the 
early part of the year in order to become acquainted with the types of 
family backgrounds from which the students came. Thereafter, home 
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student ere ^ reQUeSt ° f the principa1 ’ the teacher, or the 

fo^vears en i P ff aS1S placed on this as P ect of counseling because 

for years Jeffersonville City Schools have had a program in which 

grade* th J? firSt ° f SCh ° 01, the tcachers of the kindergarten, first 

e ade, and second grade make visits to the homes of their students. 

Teacher Conferences 

thf !r g t ! lG firSt f ! W months of the P ilot Program at Wall Street School, 

formal r 8 ° U * h ? every opportunit y to engage each teacher in in- 
forma 1 conferences in the lounge, halls, at lunch, on the playground 

a Preate^und 1,00 ? 8 ' ° f tHeSe ,nfonnal talks was to develop 
greater understanding and acceptance through an interchange of ideas. 

They proved so satisfactory that they were continued throughout the 

Teacher conferences at Spring Hill were held at the convenience of 
tocher when possible. The counselor tried to develop a habit of 
making rounds prior to the beginning of the school day and after 
chool. He was thus able to make himself available every day to every 
teacher so that anything of importance to either could be discussed! 

COUNSELING 

Pupils 

The counselor at Spring Hill spent considerable time doing class 
room observations early in the year. This enabled the children to 

sibl ^ f f /' eqUently i in a oloser relationship than would have been pos- 
sible if they merely saw him as they passed the office. Three mail 

boxes were made and hung throughout the school to provide loXr 
line of contact and communication. anotnei 

Teachers also helped by aiding the counselor to choose bright popu 

This M JUSted ChHdren fr ° m m ° St classro °ms for him to see first 
This could account partially for the fact that in the minds of most of 

e children, a trip to the counselor’s office was something to be desired 

Sociograms were used as a basis for calling fa students once thp 

individual interviews were under way at Wall Street School’. Starting 

i some stars, then isolates, then the moderatley popular students 

e " ded -»• The counseling interview, were taped 
from the begmnmg to condition the students for future sessions 
The counselor found that the most successful session with inter 
mediate children averaged about 30 minutes, while the ones with 
primary children ran between 15 and 20 minutes. Probably the greatest 
indication of the success of the program was the enthusiasm and L 
erest evinced by the children in these counseling sessions. 

Teachers 

The most important form of consulting at Wall Street School was 
report, ng back to teacher, following interview, with their students 
not to reveal confidences of children but to aid the teachers in meettog 
the needs of the ch.ldren. This was not done for every child but £ 
was done for those who had been referred and where the counselor felt 
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she had a clue for motivation, instruction, or alteration of the climate 
in the classroom. Eventually most teachers started coming to the 
counseling office for these conferences and began talking freely, know- 
ing that the counselor was not a supervisor, administrator, or evalua- 
tor. 

The counselor at Spring Hill feels strongly that the time spent in 
consulting and conferring with the piincipal, teachers, and special staff 
was very valuable. The teachers were eager to talk with the counselor 
about their children and were most receptive to the ideas and sugges- 
tions he made. Conferences w’th the teachers involved almost invari- 
ably preceded and/or followed the counselor’s contact with an individual 
child or groups of their children. 

Parents 

Public relations activities at Spring Hill included an evening meeting 
held in the recreation center of a government housing project which 
feeds the Spring Hill School. The meeting was sponsored and adver- 
tised jointly by the Homemakers Club of the neighborhood and the 
office which served the housing development. Meeting with and gaining 
the confidence of a number of parents at this meetiing served to en- 
hance the image of the counselor among the parents of the school. 

There were several occasions for individual contact between the 
counselor and Spring Hill patrons. These contacts included teacbar- 
parent conferences to which the counselor was invited; conferences 
involving the principal, parent, and counselor; and the many conferences 
between just the parent and the counselor. 

At Wall S'reet following P.T.A. meetings, parents and school 
personnel were encouraged to meet socially. These parents seemed 
genuinely concerned about their children, showed much interest in the 
pilot program, and spoke of their children’s enthusiasm for having the 
counselor as their "friend.” 

There were many incidents when Wall Street parents came to the 
school without appointment or notice. The counselor conferred with 
these parents, if at all possible, any time; they came. On occasion the 
principal and/or teacher invited the counselor to participate in parent- 
teacher conferences. 

In all cases, the counselors strove to enhance, rather than detract 
from, the teacher-parent and parent-principal relationship. 

Groups 

To meet the demand for appointments from the Wall Street first- 
graders, the counselor decided to have groups of fi or six students 
come to the office to see and discuss a filmstrip on "good school 
manners.” As a means of settling who should be first, the teacher 
agreed to let the completion of a given assignment determine the 
order. The counselor was delightfully surprised to find that the boy 
who had balked at doing every task was the first in to see her. 

Sixth-grade orientation to junior high was accomplished by means 
of room-group guidance. The pupils showed such interest and concern 
that small counseling groups were later formed. Fourth-grade groups 
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al.no wore formed for the purpose of a study. The results of this study 
ure included in the section on research. 

Group activities at Spring Hill could be considered guidance sessions 
during the first semester and counseling sessions during the second 
semester. A set of booklets titled ’‘(Jetting Along'* was obtained for the 
group guidance. The children in the intermediate grades were very 
enthusiastic about reading and discussing these booklets. One group 
of boys even gave up their recess for this activity. 

Groups were formed in the third and fifth grades including both 
stars and isolates as determined by sociographs done in each room. 
The purpose was to increase the level of acceptance of the isolates. 
The results were inconclusive, but the relationships within the gtuup 
setting were much better than they had been in the room or on the 
playground. 

SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Continuing efforts should be made to fix the image of the counselor 
as one who is important to all children. 

A program of regularly scheduled counseling sessions for all children 
is effective to use where teachers are resistant, hesitant, or unsure of 
the need and/or merit of an elementary guidance program. It provides 
an opportunity for them to practice determining bases for referrals of 
students for counseling. 

Given the continued support of the principals and teachers of these 
pilot schools, the prognosis is very favorable for continuing and de- 
veloping Pilot Programs in Elementary Guidance. 
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School City Of Mishawaka 

Butte 11 School Dorothy Jvddeloh, Counselor 

Beverly Johnson, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

Elementary counseling, us with any counseling, is helping a person 
to guin an insight into his own problems, to make adjustment to his 
environment, and to see himself through periods of stress and strain. 
Elementary counseling is based upon DISCOVERY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

The elementary counseling program is good for everyone. Limiting 
the services of the counselor only to the emotionally disturbed or to 
those of extreme need would deprive the normal healthy child of assist- 
ance with tho usual experiences of maturation. Through the philosophy 
of early discovery, the program also becomes preventive in essence. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Mishawaka has a growing population of more than 34,000 persons. 
The principal source of employment is four big industrial employers; 
however, many smaller industrial plants manufacturing diversified prod- 
ucts help to provide a quite stable and at times “booming" economy. 

People from nearly every European country have settled in Misha- 
waka, with the largest single nationality group that of Belgian descent. 
The Negro population is conspicuously small. 

Because of its proximity to South Bend, the city has available the 
same educational, fine arts, and college opportunites. Four institutions 
of higher education are in the community — St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame University, Betlml College, and the South Bend-Mishawaka Campus 
of Indiana University. 

The School System 

The Mishawaka Schools at present have comprehensive guidance 
programs at the junior high and high school levels. For the past three 
years, a pilot program in elementary counseling has been conducted 
upon a referral basis by the director of guidance for six of the ten 
elementary schools. This understandably has been a limited program. 

One of the in-service training programs carried out during recent 
years was an experimental program for one semester at Battell School, 
utilizing the services of the clinical psychologist and a psychiatric 
social case worker working with all members of the staff in developing 
attitudes and awareness concerning pupil problems in the classroom. 

Battell School is one of the larger elementary schools in the city, 
with an enrollment last year of 571 pupils in kindergarten through 
grade six. Although Battell is one of the oldest schools in the city, it 
has been kept in good condition through a carefully planned program. 
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I ho Battell School community is comprised of families ranging from 
lower lower class to upper middle class. Recent studies have disclosed 
a large proportion of culturally deprived, juvenile delinquents, children 
from broken homes, ADC and welfare recipients, and hard core unem- 
ployed who live within the school district. 



DESCRIPTION OP TIIR PROGRAM 
The Original Objectives 



The goal of the elementary guidance pilot program is for its coun- 
seling program to function in four major areas: 

1. To provide study and appraisal through teacher referrals, testing 
etc. 

2 . To provide counseling services for all pupils, including planned 
group situations. 

d. To provide consultive services for teachers, parents, principal, 
and other specialists. 

4. Io conduct follow-up studies and evaluative research. 



l upil Study and Appraisal. The counselor, with the cooperation 
of the classroom teachers, identifies students with talent, students who 
are under-achievers, students with emotional and adjustment problems, 
students with behavioral disorders, students with family problems and 
students who would fall into the category of culturally disadvantaged. 

ihe counselor administers evaluative devices such as individual ability 
tests, personality inventories, interest inventories, and she coordinates 
and acts as consultant in administering and interpreting standardized 
group tests of ability and achievement. 



Counseling Services. The counselor provides counseling services for 
all pupils in the school including the gifted, the slow learner, the under 
achiever, the emotionally disturbed, the culturally disadvantaged, and 
those with behavioral problems. The counselor is responsible for 
planned group guidance activities involving orientation to the new 
school, bridging the gap to the next school experience, and teacher- 
conducted group guidance projects. 



consultive services. 



extensive lainily counseling, 
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staff conferences with teachers, principals, and other special area 
specialists, are of major concern to the counselor in the school. Referral 
to appropriate community agencies for more serious cases is processed 
and implemented by the counselors. 



Evaluative Services. The counselor is responsible for 
using evaluative techniques and devices and for follow 
students and their family situations. 



developing and 
-up studies for 



The Modified Objectives 

No need was evident for any modification of the stated objectives. 

The Staff 



Two counselors, Mrs. Dorothy Jeddeloh and Mrs. Beverly 
served at the Battell School under the direction of the director 
ance, Miss Jane Bebb. 



Johnson, 
of gu id- 
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Mrs. Jeddeloh holds u Bachelor’s Degree in elementary edueution 
from Northern Illinois University und « Muster’s Degree in guidance 
from Indiuna Univorsity. She holds a generul elementury license, life 
first grade; and a supervisor of guidance license, life in Indiana. She 
had had 15 years of successful teaching as a reading specialist in the 
elementary schools of Mishawaka. 

Mrs. Johnson roceived hor Bacholor’s Degree in elementary education 
and her Master’s Degreo J n guidance from Ball State University. She 
holds a goneral olemontary first-grade license, a supervisor of guidance 
license, and an olemontary principal license in Indiana. She had had 
10 yoars of successful primary teaching experience in the Mishawaka 
schools. 

The Fucility 

Tho counseling facilities consisted of a regular 30- by 40-foot class- 
room divided by partitions into two 15- by 15-foot offices, and a 30- 
by 25-foot waiting room. The petitions provided sufficient visual 
privacy, but the audio privacy v. as not as adequate as it might have 
been. 

In order to improve tho general appearance of the offices and to make 
them more attractive to children, the rooms were painted and drapes 
were made. The usual and necessary office equipment was provided, 
anu the counselors devised meaningful bulletin boards, plant arrange- 
ments, framed pictures, and knickknacks. 

IMay Media 

Ten car models, ten airplane models, one ship model, two games of 
checkers, picture dominoes, snap and play building blocks, construction 
blocks, a flannel board, face blocks for developing discrimination, Kiddie 
Kards, a rtulfed dog, number flash cards, number sticks, puzzles, crayons, 
paints, and clay were provided and used for establishing rapport and 
for facilitating communication with certuin types of counselees. 

For role-playing, the guidance department purchased two telephones, 
two sets of wooden figures representing a family, a set of hand puppets, 
rubber bendable dolls, and assorted sacks for use in making puppets 
which could take on any identity. 

The Pre-School Planning 

During the two-week pre-planning period, time was spent developing 
records, beginning individual records, planning a schedule, and setting 
objectives and guidelines. 

A meeting was held with the assistant psychiatric medical director 
of the South Bend Mental Health Clinic who discussed the best procedures 
for home visits, counseling children and students, and working with 
teachers. 

The counselors visited the St. Joseph Mental Health Clinic where 
they were shown the play therapy areas and were advised on the 
play materials which would be most valuable in the guidance services. 

Mr. Fred D. Horn, the Battell principal, during one of the pre- 
planning sessions, discussed background information about the Battell 
School Community. 
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Each day Mias Jane Bebb, Guidance Supervisor, assisted in the pre- 
planning by reviewing the philosophy of guidance, examining various 
usab o techniques, summarizing recent research in the field, and em- 
phasizing the objectives and goals of the pilot program. 



Orientation 

In addition to placing articles in the local newspapers, the coun- 
selors null led a letter to every school family in the district at the 
beginning of school, explaining the pilot progrum and inviting every- 
pta P “*' t ‘ c,pu i t f ion - In November the counselors participated in the 

’ A /. 0pen HoU8e Hnd distributed leaflets which highlighted the 
objectives of the program and the place of the counselor in the school 
environment. After the general meeting the counselors were available 

gratifying 0ffiCCS ^ ° n8WCr "" y queBtlon8 - The «'« s Ponse was very 

At tbe flrst scheduled teacher’s meeting, the counselors explained 
the guidance program to the school faculty. At various times through- 
out the year, the guidance personnel had an opportunity to acquaint 
the teachers further with the varying aspects of the program. 

As soon as p, )S8 il,le H f tc r the beginning of school, the counselors 
Msited each classroom and were introduced to the students by the 
eachers This provided an opportunity for the counselors to explain 
their role to the pupils. It was made clear to each child that the pro- 

gram was for eveiy individual, and an initial interview was scheduled 
with every pupil. 

Good public relations were promoted through guidance articles which 
appeared in the Battelion, a weekly school publication. 



CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELORS’ DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

rCf , errft i S °l ten WerC made for multiple reaso "*. «n attempt 
was made to classify the cases into four major areas: 41 percent were 

emotional problems, 24 percent were social problems, 21 percent were 

underachievement problems, and 14 percent were behavioral problems 



Originating Referral Sources 

thfm/r r th !, lar>rest number 0f referrals "ere made by the students 
themselves, the statistics showing 82 percent in this category The 

eachers were the second highest source of referrals, with 14 percent 

of the total referrals made by them. Parents referred 4 percent of the 

ne^at the schooL^"^ ^ Were by speciaI 



Testing and Interpreting 

Part of the guidance service at Battell School has been with the test- 

!pL Pr ° eram i . IndlV,dual and ^ roup mental abilities and achievement 
tests were administered at the request of the teachers. Conferences in- 
cluding the parent, teacher, and counselor often were held for interpre- 
tation of these tests. The counselors also assisted in the screening 
procedures in order to set up the remedial reading program 
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Home Visits 

Some home visits were made to secure the parents’ permission for 
the school psychologist to administer individual tests to their children. 
Tho majority of home calls, however, were made with the main objec- 
tives to reach into the home, explain and clarify the work of tbe guid- 
ance program, and obtain parent reactions to the pilot program. The 
results of the home visits were gratifying to both counselors. 

Teacher Conferences 

Group conferences with the principal, the teachers, and other school 
personnel were held to determine class assignments, to decide about 
promotions and retentions, and to discover positive ways of dealing 
with children who were having difficulty in adjusting to the school 
situation. 

The counselors held many individual conferences with teachers for 
the purpose of understanding better the problems of the students in 
counseling. 



COUNSELING 

Pupils 

Each primary child was asked to make a picture of his family for 
his initial interview. Because this family picture portrayed a familiar 
purt of the child’s life, it enabled the child to communicate freely. 
These often were displayed on the bulletin boards and were included 
later in his permanent record. 

After the initial interview, the counselors used techniques such as 
role-playing, open-end questions, and some reflecting. The play media 
were used extensively at the primary level to help establish rapport 
with the child who found it difficult to communicate. 

At the intermediate level the counselors used somewhat different 
approaches and techniques. For the initial interview each pupil com- 
pleted a form composed of open-end statements and some wrote 
autobiographies. The upper-grade children also responded well to role- 
pi tying and reflection. In some instances building models helped to 
est.'.Llish rapport. 

Teachers. 

The emphasis of the counselors’ work with teachers was devoted to 
individual consultations with teachers. The purpose of these consulta- 
tions was to develop a greater understanding through an exchange of 
ideas. 

Throughout the year, the counselors met in parent-teacher-counselor 
sessions for a better understanding of the problems which confront the 
child at home and at school. From these consultations, plans of action 
evolved which were noticeably helpful. 

Parents 

The counselors found working with parents a very rewarding part of 
the program. Communication between counselors and parents often 
was effected by the use of the telephone. Frequently parents called to 
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arrange for a parent-counselor conference. Sometimes 
asked for a teac he ' -parent-counselor conference. 

Parents were encouruged by the counselors to telephone, to visit, and 
o participate in the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. Of the 
381 famihes located in the Battell School district, the counselors 
worked with 218 of these families throughout the school year. 

Groups 

In many instances group counseling developed from a felt need on 
the part of the students. Some of the pupils formed their own groups 
and requested counseling sessions. When a common problem existed 

and the students indicated a desire to talk together, these group ses- 
sions were initiated. F 



In fostering group guidance classes, the counselors had opportuni- 
ties to promote better attitudes, positive behavior patterns, and every- 
day courtesies. Some of these group activities culminated in group 
purties and excursions. 



SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

There should be continued emphasis on individual counseling as com- 
pared to group counseling. Evaluative procedures for the Pilot Pro- 
gram in Elementary Guidance should continue to include letters 
written by teachers, parents, and children in which they may express 
their feelings about elementary guidance. 

The counselors recommend that some provision be made to prevent 
sound from traveling from one office to another and from the offices 
to the waiting room; that teachers continue to be encouraged to include 
counselors in parent conferences; that a concerted effort be made by the 
counselors to get acquainted with as many families within the school 
community as possible; and that a part of each week be allotted to 
evaluation and the sharing of experiences with each other and with the 
director of guidance. 



Judging from the parent reaction, teacher reactions, and student re- 
actions, the guidance program has become a vital part of elementary 
education at Battell School. In the near future, the staff predicts that 
the program will be strengthened and expanded to other schools. 



I he emphasis on counseling for all children at the elementary level 
for early detection of problems, early prediction of outcomes, and early 
action for remedial and preventive measures, is one of the most 
significant movements to facilitate elementary education in a long time. 
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South Adams Community Schools 



Berne* Elementary School 
Geneva Elementary School 



John A. Kirchhofer, Counselor 
Larry A. Andrews, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 



All pupils have social, academic, and personal needs which should be 
met in order for them to make a satisfactory adjustment to the total 
environment. There is a need to aid children to pain personal insight 
and to work out solutions to everyday concerns. Elementary counseling, 
as a part of the total school team, can help in achieving this goal. 

The purpose of this Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance is to help 
in the development of self-direction of all pupils. Attention is focused 
on assisting students to integrate such primary group forces as the 
school, the home, the church, and peer relationships — the forces which 
will form the foundation for the pupil’s adolescent and later years. 
The aim is to blend these forces into a harmonious whole. 



The South Adams School Corporation is a rural school district of 
103 square miles. There are two small towns in the district: Geneva, 
population, 1,100; and Berne, population, 2,750. They are located about 
40 miles south of Fort Wayne close to the Ohio state line. 

The median family income of both Geneva and Berne is about $6,000, 
with most of the school patrons employed in small industries in the local 
communities. 

Within the communities is a large Amish population with very strict 
educational, religious, and moral beliefs. 

The remainder of the district is a stable, conservative, and middle 
socio-economic community, principally of Swiss descent, with much 
emphasis on higher education. 

The School System 

The high school guidance department was initiated seven years ago 
and has progressed through the years. It was because of the existing 
secondary guidance services that the administration believed there was 
a need to expand the services to the elementary schools. 

It was the administration’s opinion that students in the elementary 
grades could benefit most if these services were started at the kinder- 
garten level. The school population in these grades was 1,002. 

The school’s environment blends with that of the community, and 
the boundaries of the district and the school are synonomous. The 
schools represent the total community. 



THE COMMUNITY 
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description of the program 

The proposal as submitted to the State was based on the premise 
that every student in the school has a right to certain guidance 
services. The objectives were a means of implementing this goal. 

The Original Objectives 

1. To interview every student in the school. 

To create a climate whereby the students would feel free to utilize 
the counseling service. 

3. To secure referrals from the classroom teachers and counsel with 
students who have been observed to have emotional, personal, 
or educational problems. 

4. To arrange parent-counselor and parent-teacher conferences. To 
create a school atmosphere in which parents would feel free to 
come and discuss problems their child might be having in the 
school setting. 

5. To implement group counseling. 

6. To maintain a system of guidance records for each of the elemen- 
tary students. 

7. To arrange counselor- teacher conferences to inform the teacher, 
thereby exchanging views of observations on a particular student 
or class. 

8. To make occupational information available to the elementary 
students. 

9. To evaluate the present testing program and possibly revise the 
entire program. 

10. To develop a guidance library which would be related primarily 
to the elementary program. 

11. To attempt to make the entire community aware of the guidance 
program. 

The Modified Objectives 

The original objectives were broad enough in scope so that no 
modification of them was necessary. 

The Staff 

Larry A. Andrews served as one of the counselors at the South 
Adams Community Schools. He holds a Bachelor’s Degree from Indiana 
Central College, and a Master’s Degree in elementary administration 
from Ball State University. Mr. Andrews has both an elementary teach- 
ing certificate and a supervisor of guidance certificate, and he has com- 
pleted an additional year of graduate work in the area of elementary 
guidance. He has had five years of elementary teaching experience. 

John A. Kirchhofer was the other elementary counselor. He com- 
pleted his Bachelor’s Degree at Miami University and his Master’s 
Degree in elementary administration at Ball State University. He has 
an elementary teaching certificate and a supervisor of guidance 
certificate, and he has completed additional graduate work in elementary 
guidance. Mr. Kirchhofer has had six years of teaching experience at 
the Berne Elementary School. 
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Robert Hanni, Guidance Director of the South Adams Community 
Schools, envisioned the elementary guidance program long before it 
became a reality, and throughout the first year he has continued to give 
his strong support. 

The school staff, which consists of the director of guidance, the coun- 
selors, the elementary principals, and the elementary teachers, was an 
integral part of the total guidance program. The school nurse has 
worked closely with the rest of the staff. 

The Facility 

The guidance offices were comprised of two private rooms, each 10 
by 7 feet, provided at the Berne School. The two rooms were decorated 
to create a climate that was conducive for counseling. They were 
adequately equipped with the usual office necessities. 

The guidance offices were located in such a way as to give the student 
the sense of privacy needed during the counseling session. Audio pri- 
vacy also was assured by the arrangement of the offices. 

Play Media 

Play media such as art supplies and the typewriter were used in the 
counseling process. These media were used mainly for the purpose of 
establishing rapport with pupils. 

Through media such as these the students were able to express them- 
selves in a non vocal manner, and thereby make the counseling relation- 
ship more meaningful. 

The Pre-School Planning 

The professional staff, the director of guidance, the counselors, and 
the principals who had been responsible for the proposals for the 
Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance also were active in the pre- 
planning session. 

The pre-planning consisted in large part of formulating activities 
which would facilitate the objectives of the pilot program. 

Orientation 

An informative program was presented to the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tions at both Berne and Geneva early in the school year. Many informal 
individual parent contacts then were made for the purpose of clari- 
fying further the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance to the school 
patrons and the community. 

Much effort was directed toward individual teacher contacts, with 
many informal chats throughout the day and discussions of the pilot 
program after regular school hours. 

At the start of the school year, the elementary guidance program 
was introduced to the pupils through group sessions and through 
individual contacts and interviews. Although many of the students were 
familiar with the elementary counselors, these contacts served to ex- 
plain the guidance program and the services offered. 

During the ye?" the majority of the service clubs were visited to 
inform the community of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance. 
In small communities such as Berne and Geneva, this type of public 
relations reaches nearly every patron in the community. 
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CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELORS’ DAILY LOG 

These records were kept jointly by Mr. Andrews and Mr. Kirchhofer, 
and they include both Berne and Geneva cases, although the location of 
the offices at Berne tended to concentrate the guidance effort there. 

Distribution of Types of Cases 

Throughout the school year 45 percent of the 008 students making 
use of the guidance services were in for general interviews. 25 percent 
were counseled for educational problems, 15 percent for social problems, 
13 percent for personal problems, and 2 percent for occupational con- 
cerns. 

Originating Referral Sources 

The Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance at the South Adams Com- 
munity Schools received 75 percent of its referrals the first year from 
adults significant to the student. These were largely from the teach- 
ing staff, but a few were made by the administration and by the 
parents. 

The remaining 25 percent were self-referrals made by the students 
as they felt the need of the guidance services. 

Testing and Interpreting 

A total of 36 testing sessions were conducted by the counselors. Dur- 
ing these sessions, achievements, abilities, and reading readiness tests 
were administered. 

Home Visits 

I During the school year 13 home visits were made by the counselors. 

I These visits involved such things as academic concerns, social con- 

cerns, and poor attendance. 

Teacher Conferences 

Many teacher-counselor conferences were held throughout the year. 
They were held during and after regular school hours. These confer- 
ences provided the counselor with a way of keeping the teaching staff 
informed concerning the work of the elementary guidance program. 

In several teachers meetings, information on tests, group guidance 
procedures and objectives, and the general objectives of the Pilot 
| Program in Elementary Guidance were discussed. 

COUNSELING 

[ Pupils 

I The opportunity was available for all students to visit the guidance 

offices. Each child had access to the services when a need was obseived, 
or the child could write a note and place it in the centrally located 
mailbox for a later appointment. Whenever the initial session indi- 
cated that more sessions would be needed, additional appointments were 
scheduled and the teacher was notified. 

A confidential record was kept on every student who visited the office. 
This confidential record greatly facilitated subsequent counseling ses- 
\ sions. In addition, the guidance office had up-to-date permanent records 
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on each elementary pupil, which also were helpful in the counseling ses- 
sions. 

Referrals to other agencies were made, with parent approval, when 
the situation presented itself. 

Teachers 

Intermittently, counselor-teacher consultations were scheduled in or- 
der to discuss pertinent information on the child being counseled. 
Each teacher was notified and was kept current on the progress of 
every child in extended counseling. During consultations much time 
was spent in the discussion of pupil concerns. 

Parents 

Most of the counseling or consulting with parents was done at 
school. On certain occasions, however, the counselor visited the home. 

Geneially, when the need arose, a telephone call between counselor 
and parent was sufficient to bring the parent to school, and counseling 
with the parent would be initiated. 

Groups 

As a part of group guidance, group discussions and filmstrips on 
several topics were explored. These included topics such as Growing- 
in Citizenship, Study Skills, and Living Together in School. In this 
endeavor, most of the attention was focused upon the upper elemen- 
tary grades; however, the primary grades also were involved in group 
guidance. 

Several group counseling sessions met at various times throughout 
the school year. These groups were composed of students with similar 
concerns. They usually were scheduled to meet twice a week, and in 
general they met for about two months. 



SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance at the South Adams 
Community Schools has been a positive force in the school system 
and in the community. 

As progress is made, however, certain changes become evidence. A 
more centralized guidance office would make the services more readily 
available to the students. The counselors see a need for more use of 
various play media and for more parent contacts. Furthermore the 
elementary guidance services may wish to engage in more group 
counseling and to expand the existing group guidance through the use 
of more filmstrips, printed materials, and discussions. 

As the elementary guidance program continues to progress, a 
counselor in each elementary school in the school system would be a 
worthy goal. 

Although elementary guidance has not yet reached its greatest po- 
tential and changes may be slow to come, a start has been made and 
the reaction of the students, the staff, the administration, and the com- 
munity gives rise to expectations of even greater growth another year 
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South Bend Community School 
Corporation 



Benjamin Franklin School 
1* orest (J. Hay School 



hie Biadford, Counselor 
Ceona Flynn, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 
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Because of the unstable liome comlitions of these children, they often 
are slow leurners academically, have poor attendance, are socially and 
emotionally not well adjusted, and could be recognized as potential 
drop-outs. 

Hay School had u school enrollment of 383 students in its kindergar- 
ten-throuRh-six proRram. The school serves a community classified 
as averaRe to above averaRO socio-economically. The community is a 
suburb of South Bend, and school boundary linos border the city limits 
along the south edge of the city. There were numerous churches in 
the area, and it had many active civic and cultural groups. 

Special instruction was given in the areas of art, music, and speech 
therapy, and a hot-lunch program was provided. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
The Original Objectives 

1. To demonstrate that the employment of full-time elementary 
school counselors facilitates the identification of pupils who need 
special attention. Efforts to attain this objective include familiar- 
izing teachers and parents with the characteristics of students 
who need special help, the types of referral services available, 
und the procedures for their utilization. 

2. To demonstrate that elementary school counselors provide serv- 
ices and skills needed and accepted by pupils, teachers, and 
parents. Efforts to attain this objective include orientation of 
these groups (including P.T.A., etc.) to counselor role and 
function, and the active engagement of counselors in pupil 
counseling, working with teachers, and consulting with parents. 

The Modified Objectives 

The objectives were not modified throughout the school year al- 
though some specific effort to attain the objectives has been modified 
somewhat when any one direction proved unnecessary or unrewarding. 

The Staff 

In the Franklin School Mr. Archie Bradford, who had been a teacher 
there for three years, was the elementary counselor. He received his 
Bachelor's Degree in elementary education from Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and holds an Indiana General Elementary Provisional license. 
He earned his Master’s Degree in guidance at Ball State University. 
Previous to his assignment at Franklin, Mr. Bradford had had seven 
years of military service and two years of teaching experience in 
Illinois schools. 

At the Hay School Miss Leona Flynn, who had been an elementary 
teacher at another school in the system, was the elementary counselor. 
She received her Bachelor’s Degree in elementary education from St. 
Mary’s College and her Master’s Degree in guidance from the University 
of Notre Dame. She holds a General Elementary Provisional license 
and has received her guidance certificate. Miss Flynn has had 11 years 
of teaching experience at the elementary level. 
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The Facility 

The guidance office at Haj School wan comprised of a waiting room 
approximately 7 by 1 1 feet in size, surrounded by a double-wall parti- 
tion reaching from the floor to the ceiling, an office 11 by 12 feet in 
size; and a group counseling room approximately 28 by 23 feet, 
separated from the office by a double-wall partition reaching from 
8 inches above the floor to a height of !• feet. These facilities, which 
provided both audio and visual privacy for the office and the group 
counseling room, were ready at mid-year, 

I he facility at Franklin School was used primarily as a place for 
individual counseling. The counselor’s office and the counseling room 
utilized an 8- by 10-foot area of a 10- by 22-foot room. It was divided 
by a partition which extended three-fourths of the way to the ceiling. 
There was visual privacy, but very little audio privacy. 

Flay Media 

The counselor tit Franklin School counseled without the use of play 
therapy equipment sm’h as dolls and play telephones. The counselor 
believed that if he could know each student, and at least one other 
family member, and also use an approach with the pupil that would 
make him feel at ease and interested at the beginning interview, these 
media would not lx* necessary. 

The counselor at Hay School made extensive use of play media such 
as stuffed toys, play telephones, puppets, drawing paper, a rubber doll 
family, crayons, modeling clay, and a Counselor’s Mail Box to re- 
ceive written requests for appointments. 

These materials were quite successful in helping children feel more 
relaxed in a new atmosphere. They have provided a means of breaking 
down the burners that often are put up to hide a problem from a 
stranger. 

Some children who were unable to communicate their problem in any 
other way have been able to express themselves through art work or 
by using the play telephones. The opportunity to cuddle a stuffed 
toy offered the needed security that a child was seeking. The words 
that would never be said by the child himself could be expressed 
through a puppet or a doll without the child’s feeling that the respons- 
ibility for the words was his. 

The Pre-School Planning 

Both counselors were present in their respective schools two weeks 
prior to the beginning of the school year in order to prepare the neces- 
sary materials, room arrangements, and other preparations necessary 
to begin work the day the students entered. 

At Hay School a portion of the pre-planning time was spent collect- 
ing and organizing the testing materials on hand, reviewing the 
recommendation for placement of some of the children which was 
made by the teachers the previous year, testing certain children and 
interpreting these results, parent interviews, and in consultation with 
the administration. 

The counselor at Franklin School completed the pre-planning under 
the direction of a guidance instructor from Ball State University. 
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The program was written complete with philosophy, objectives, and 
needs by the counselor und later was presented to the stall' for then- 
additional recommendations. 

Orientation 

In order not to advertise the counseling program to the community 
in a manner disproportionate to the rest of the educational program 
within the schools, news releases were given at intervals after the 
program was under way. 

The parents of both schools were made aware of the Pilot Program 
in Elementary Guidance early in the school year through well attended 
1\T.A. meetings where the locus was on the counseling program. 

Stall’ and pupil orientation to the program started early in the year 
with scheduled visits to each classroom by the counselors for the pur- 
pose of personal and program introduction. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 

Tlu* statistics for each school were compiled separately. 

Distribution of Types of Cases 

At Frunklin School 41 percent of the problem cases were seen as 
lack of environmental information; 18 percent were lack of environ- 
mental support; 14 percent were lack of self-intormution; 13 percent 
were lack of skills, either learned or innate; 8 percent were environ- 
mental obstacles; and 3 percent were caused by a distorted self-concept. 

At Hay School 34 percent of the problem eases fell in the area of 
educational or occupational concerns, while the remaining 6(i percent 
were in the area of personal or social concerns. 

Originating Referral Sources 

The referrals ut Franklin School show 30 percent were made by 
the students themselves; 22 percent were made by teachers; 9 percent 
by the administrator; 5 percent by the psychologist; 3 percent by service 
agencies; and an additional 31 percent were requests by the counselor. 

Early in the year ut Huy School there were referrals at the primary 
level by the teachers. Some intermediate pupils were referred by their 
teachers, most were for educational problems. The use ot the Coun- 
selor’s Mail Box greatly increased the self-referrals ot those pupils 
past the primary level, and parents were most cooperative in referring 
students to the counselor. 

Testing and Interpreting 

The counselor at Hay School administered tests during 64 testing 
sessions and held 240 test interpretation sessions. All fourth- and 
sixth-grade students, as did their parents, had a personal interview 
with the counselor during which they were given an explanation of the 
results of both intelligence and achievement tests interpreted in sta- 

nines. 

The Franklin School counselor was involved in the administration of 
six standardized tests and four make-up test sessions. Test interpreta- 
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tionK were made in 3(i eases either to the student or to his parents. 
In addition, pre- and post- testing sessions were held with the adminis- 
tration. 

Home Visits 

Tho large number of low socio-economic homes in the Franklin 
School district necessitated many home visits by the counselor. Visits 
were made to welcome new families to the school district and to make 
them aware of certain referral agencies. The parents who would not 
or could not come to school when needed were visited many times. 
Visits also were made by the counselor and the new teachers at 
Franklin to acquaint them with the parents of their students. 

Few home visits were necessary at the Hay School because of the 
comprehensive test interpretation project; each fourth-grade, sixth- 
grade, and kindergarten parent had an individual interview with the 
counselor. 

Teacher Conferences 

The counselor at Ilay School worked with teachers in planning the 
fourth-grade sections at the beginning of the year, participated in 
many parent-teacher conferences, and conducted several in-service ses- 
sions for them. The in-service programs were on the counseling pro- 
gram, the method of counseling, the testing program, the interpretation 
of test results, the various characteristics of students at each of the 
grade levels, and methods of participating in and evaluating parent- 
teacher conferences. 

The counselor at Franklin School worked with teachers in grouping 
students for class sections, preparing for and participating in parent 
conferences, and establishing programs suited to the individual student. 
In addition, the counselor found informal meetings with the teachers 
in the lounge, halls, and on the playground were most successful. 



COUNSELING 

Pupils 

At the Franklin School in the pilot program, most of the counseling 
at the primary level was done in groups. 

Students at the intermediate level were seen more often than any 
other grade level for preventive type problems. The program was not 
intended to be corrective in nature but, in this school district with many 
disadvantaged homes, this seemed to have been the greatest need during 
the first year of the program. 

The primary pupils at Hay School were able to feel “at home’’ in 
the counseling room because the toys, pictures, and other play ma- 
terials helped provide the security they sought. Most counseling of this 
sort was of a personal-social type and required but a session or two. 

At the intermediate level much of the counseling was accomplished 
through group sessions. A few fifth graders were referred by their 
teachers for individual counseling, generally for educational problems. 
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Teachers 

Consultations were held regularly by the counselor with the teachers 
at Hay School regarding students involved in group and individual 
counseling. At the end of the school year the principal, the counselor, 
and each teacher met to discuss the members of each class in an attempt 
to plan each student’s academic program so that it would best serve 
his needs. 

The counselor at Franklin School found that the most favorable time 
to consult with teachers was after one of their students had been 
referred for counseling and after the first counseling session. A 
one- or two-page newsletter distributed to the teachers each week 
with guidance news, including portions directed toward child develop- 
ment and behavior, was used to advantage. 

Parents 

Work with parents seemed to be one of the most difficult, time-con 
suming, and often rewarding problems of the Franklin School Pilot 
Program in Elementary Guidance. These parents frequently needed 
funds and other basic needs before they were able to be concerned 
with the problems of one of the many children in the home. In these 
instances the counselor served first as a referral source and later coun- 
seled with the parents on the concerns of the children. 

At the Hay School the same stanine test results that were shown 
to the individual children in the fourth and sixth grades also were 
reported and explained to the parents. After these test results were 
interpreted, a group of fourth-grade students’ parents and a group of 
sixth-grade students’ parents formed study groups. These groups met 
every two weeks and discussed such topics as the psychological, 
social, and intellectual characteristics of their children. 

Before a mental abilities test was given to the kindergarten children 
of Hay School, a parent meeting was held to explain what the test 
was and what the scores meant. After testing, individual meetings 
were held with the parents of those children whose scores indicated 
that a second year in kindergarten would be advisable, and another 
group meeting was held with the remainder of the parents. 



(Groups 

After test interpretations were given in the fourth and sixth grades, 
many students from Hay School wanted to discuss the results at greater 
length, especially if their achievement was much lower than their 
potential ability. At the fourth-grade level, four group guidance sec- 
tions met several times during the noon hour to discuss ways of im- 
proving achievement. Gradually these meetings changed to group 
counseling as the discussions moved from academic concerns to per- 
sonal-social topics. 

In addition, several group counseling sessions were held with first- 
grade students and intermediate girls. It was believed that these group 
sessions encouraged many other students to make individual appoint- 
ments with the counselor. 

The counselor at Franklin worked with primary students in group 
guidance when the teachers and the counselor together saw a common 
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need. Simple guidance books were used in these sessions to help 
establish rapport and as an aid to the eounselor in gaining knowledge 
about the student. 

In addition to the many primary guidance groups, the counselor 
worked with 12 groups at different grade levels. 

SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

At Huy School, as in any pilot program, we see some areas that 
need slight adjustment, as the feedback to the staff on those pupils 
in counseling; other areas that need to be explored, as the establish- 
ment of a guidance steering committee from Hay School and the 
junior high schools for which it is a feeder school; and a few areas 
where changes have been made, as the new facilities which were ready 
at mid-year. We shall continue to explore the horizon of service for 
this program. 

The future of the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance at Franklin 
School looks very bright. Inadequate facilities, which seemed to have 
hampered the program the most, will be improved before the next 
school year. This should increase the number of counselees and allow 
for more productive counseling sessions. 

The counselor was able to try many different approaches this year 
and now has direction for the future. He has been able to create a 
different kind of image from other school personnel with a definite 
and defined role as elementary counselor. We look with anticipation to 
the new challenges another school year will bring. 
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Wabash City Schools 

West Ward School Arbella Davis, Counselor 



PHILOSOPHY 

Guidance is based on the recognition of the individual in his uniqueness. 
Guidance is a part of education— it is that part that concerns itself 
with the academic, social, environmental, and physical needs of the 
individual. 

It is important that early identification of these needs be made, be- 
cause the earlier they are identified, the easier and quicker it will be to 
learn to live with, or to compensate for, the identified problem. 

Elementary guidance is designed to aid in the development of positive 
attitudes toward self and socially acceptable patterns of behavior. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Wabash, the county seat of Wabash County, is a city of 13,000 
located 50 miles southwest of Fort Wayne. It is the center of the 
surrounding farming community and also has some industrial develop- 
ment. 

The School System 

Enrollment at West Ward School for the 1965-1966 school year was 
approximately 315 students. A large percentage of these children came 
from an area in Wabash where there is little cultural advantage and 
the income is generally very low. In some families both parents were 
working; in others, neither parent was employed; and in still others, 
alcoholism was a growing problem. 

With this type of background, many of the students had emotional 
problems resulting in poor behavior patterns and low scholastic records. 
All of these are contributing factors to the drop-out problem later in 
the student’s academic life. 

Adding to the social climate at West Ward was the student population 
made up of children who came from average middle-class homes and 
those in two special education classes, classified as M-l, who were 
housed in the school but not considered part of the enrollment. 

DESCRIPTION OF TIIE PROGRAM 
The Original Objectives 

1. To meet the peculiar needs of the physical maturing of the child. 

2. To assist in the forming of sound and acceptable social adjust- 
ments during a period of rapid and confusing social development. 

3. To aid in meeting and developing positive emotional standards. 

4. To aid the student in learning about himself. 

5. To aid the formation of teachable class groups. 
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£j on cou,a t><- vocational interest through occupational informu- 

To aid in satisfying intellectual curiosity. 

To aid in increasing the holding power of the schools. 

o ai the pupil in the suitable choice of his educational program. 
To evaluate the effective use of the guidance program through 
follow-up in the junior high school. 



The Modified Objectives 

levlh 7r Cd Pr0R '' am callcd / 0 '' «" ual counseling time for all grade 
™. t ™' s m odi fieri at the end of the first semester 

»hen ,t became obvious that the counselors time was being spread too 

The decisio" was reached to restrict the more intensified counseling 
to grades four through six. This in no way affected the refe rals ft'om 
the primary teachers, as all were accepted; it simply meanTtbat Z 

ma ' ie aUemPt iSOlatt ' P-oWfhs in the primary 



The Staff 



Mrs. Arbella Davis was the counselor in the Pilot Program in Ele- 
mentary Guidance at the West Ward School. Mrs. Davis had had three 
years of counseling experience, two being in elementary guidance prior 

to her work with the pilot program. Full responsibility for directing 
the pilot program was hers. uireccing 

Other professional staff members contributed to the effectiveness of 
pa! P t r hT°a« e „I “ m Vely Partidpati "* thc ** 

psychometris! ' ** ,, ~ ch therapist ' tha ‘»e 

scrWce F t°o Ur thn OU ,nd ^ Cli " lc haS rend ' rcd valuable 

service to the students at West Ward School and to the counselor. 



The Facility 

West Ward School is housed in a modern school buildin<>- with 18 
classrooms and a gymnasium or multi-purpose room. 

he counselor’s office is located in a bright, cheerful room at the 
front prance of the school building. The room formerly was a class 

and vU , l0Wed amplC SP8Ce f ° r grOU ? Cities. Complete audio 
and visual privacy was provided by these guidance facilities. 



Play Media 

Use was made of play media by the counselor at the West Ward 
School; however, it was believed that the best "tool" in the guidance 
program was a personal acquaintance with each student. One a t, v! ! 
which proved helpful in attaining this goal was that the conn dor 
made .t a point to be in the halls when the students entered or left h! 
building, t was during this time that the counselor made many in 
formal contacts with the students. y 



The Pre-School Planning 

WarrT 1° n ° f ^ P ‘ l0t Proffram in Elementary Guidance at West 

W rd School began late in the winter of 1964, at the time the National 
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Education Defense Act was extended and amended to include elementary 
schools under Title V-A. 

The actual planning and work on the pilot program started in the 
middle of August, 1965. This period of time, beginning two weeks 
before school opened, was spent in guidance facility planning and work 
on the cumulative records of the students. 

Orientation 

An article in a locul newspaper early in the fall described to the 
community the program and the services to be offered by the pilot 
program. 

A short talk was given by the counselor before the first P.T.O. meet- 
ing. The presentation was well received, and many parents stopped by 
or called later to get a more detailed explanation of the services. 

Pupil and teacher orientation was achieved by a personal visit to 
each classroom by the counselor during the early weeks of the school 
year. 

CUMULATIVE SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S DAILY LOG 
Distribution of Types of Cases 

A survey of the problem areas in the West Ward School pilot program 
showed three major areas. Social development accounted for 49 per- 
cent of the cases, emotional problems for 7 percent, and educational 
concerns for 34 percent of the cases. An additional 10 percent were of 
an informal, get acquainted nature. 

It was difficult to list a problem as belonging to a specific area, be- 
cause these problems, although originating in one particular area, were 
most often interwoven. In order that the cases might be classified, 
they were listed under the originating problem sources. 

Originating Referral Sources 

Throughout the school year, referrals showed a nearly equal distribu- 
tion between self, parents, and teachers. The largest number of refer- 
rals, 35 percent, was made by the students themselves; the second con- 
centration, 31 percent, was made by teachers; and 30 percent were 
referrals made by the parents. The other 4 percent of the cases were 
seen at the counselor’s request. 

Testing and Interpreting 

Testing played a large part in this Pilot Program in Elementary 
Guidance. The testing service was under the direction of the counselor. 
A readiness test was administered in the spring to the kindergarten. 
Intelligence tests were administered to the first-, third-, and fifth-grude 
students. Achievement tests were administered to the second-, third-, 
and sixth-grade students. 

The counselor at times administered, scored, and recorded tests used 
in this testing program. This service was provided for all special 
testing needed in the counseling services. 

Home Visits 

Home visits were few in the West Ward pilot program, but the 
parents used the telephone to good advantage. Although there were 
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some things that could not be discussed on the telephone, this contact 
often led to a visit by the parents to the counselor’s office or an invita- 
tion for a home visit. 

Teacher Conferences 

Each teacher received individual attention every day. Care was taken 
to insure that consideration was given to the most relaxed and con- 
venient time for the teacher. This was most often accomplished during 
the teachers’ recess or noon break. The large majority of this type of 
teacher-counselor conferences has been informal. 

COUNSELING 

Pupils 

Counseling procedures differ little at various class levels in ele- 
mentary school. 

The first grader was just as aware and concerned about his problems 
as was the sixth grader. It was possible that the first grader did not 
consider the problem too long at a time, because of his limited attention 
span, but the probability was that this thoughts would return to this 
concern and he would once again attempt to solve it. It would be a 
poor counselor who would minimize the concerns of either level. 

It is true that different vehicles might be used to resolve the problem, 
but the fact remains that many of the techniques were basically the 
same. A slight “shifting of gears’’ at different grade levels was very 
helpful. 

Teachers 

The counselor’s work with the teacher was of prime importance. It 
would be a rare occasion when the counselor would supersede the 
teacher in any manner. The foundation for elementary guidance was 
centered in the classroom with the support of the teacher. 

The work with the teacher has been largely to help the teacher under- 
stand the child in her room. The teacher’s attitude and behavior toward 
her students played a major part in the success of their education and 
their counseling sessions. 

Of prime importance also was the reporting back to the teacher on 
any of her students who had been in for counseling. Teachers are con- 
cerned about their students. Anything that detracted from their poten- 
tial was an immediate concern. The staff was grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to consult about individual problems. 

Parents 

Group meetings and the telephone often were the means of initiating 
individual parent contacts. It was believed that there must be more 
rapport than a mere speaking acquaintance with parents if the program 
was to become optimal. 

Parents were encouraged at all times to avail themselves of the 
services provided by the pilot program. Probably the most rewarding 
parent contacts were those which resulted in a referral to the Four 
County Mental Health Clinic. The many parent-counselor conferences 
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Groups 

ing G e 0 o U cianv Un TOe n n ““ 8Ch001 ^ h “ Conc8 ™ d itself » ith ">•»»* 
ZnTfC Program was conducted on a voluntary basis which 
meant that the group changed personnel often. 

asked ; 0 “ ann ° Un .l ed 3 time f ° r 3 gr0Up guidance meeting and 
h prune * Unt ® ers * There were always some students turned down 

because the number had to be limited. This did not discourage them 

the^nft he \£ iade ! self - referral or w ere sure to be quicker to submit 
eir names the next time a group was formed. 

relationsMD S7' ^‘^"7 “ n ° "’ ay replace the Personalized 

relationship that individual counseling affords, it did provide for ■, 

greater coverage of the student body. Time could be snent with * n 

groups of students who exhibited adjustnient p^obleL T wh shoTed 

lack of respect for authority. Common problems as the 1 1 1 ! 
demonstrates resistance to the learning process could h h Z a 
satisfactorily in small groups ’ t0uId be handled 



SUMMATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The plans for the Pilot Program at West Ward School next vear 
include some additions to the services. 

The teachers will be invited to participate in an in-service education 
program. A printed bulletin will be prepared for the staff including 
case studies and problems common to the school child. * 

The parents will be invited to a monthly study group. Many of the 
parents in the school district have common problems, and mu cl should 
be gained by the sharing of concerns and ideas. 

Plans are being formulated for pupil interest groups which would be 
ev^Y?^ natUre ' In short — ' everything possible will be done to 

students and more parents and to expa - d 

It is difficult to measure the success of any pilot program; however 
teachers have reported a change in attitude in many of the students 

o were counseled. Parents’ comments suggest their approval and 

“••/V 8 , be ! ieved that the Pilot Program in Elementary Guidance 
played a vital role in all of this. y guidance 
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Case Studies 



Wabash City Schools 

Connie Age: 7 Grade: 1 IQ: Deficient 

The counselor observed Connie while enrolling her as a transfer 
student. Connie did not verbalize. After a careful check, the counselor 
found that this child did not verbalize at all in public. 

Connie lives with her mother, father, and a younger sister. She has 
no apparent interests or activities. Both parents work out of the 
home. Her mother has a minor speech defect. 

Connie comes from a low socio-economic area. The home is not kept 
clean; neither is Connie. Her mother is sympathetic to a degree and 
was most receptive to any help offered her. 

Connie’s health record contains no irregularities. She appears to be 
healthy and to be developing at a normal rate. She does not present 
a school absence problem. 

Connie was first seen on February 28, 1966. To the end of the 
school year she had been seen in 26 counseling sessions of 16- to 46- 
minute duration. On many occasions she would stop by for a friendly 
“Hello.” The counselor discovered that Connie responded well to the 
attention she received from the counselor. 

Connie has been given mental ability test to determine her academic 
potential. Her mother has been interviewed three times. The mother 
blames a previous school experience for Connie’s problem. 

It was during the tenth visit that the counselor was able to get Connie 
to talk. This was accomplished by the use of simple object picture 
cards. Even then, the response was one-word answers. 

On the fourteenth visit, Connie talked freely. After this verbal ex- 
perience, Connie found it easier to talk in the counselor’s office during 
one-to-one counseling. 

Later in the school year the teacher reported evidence of response 
from Connie. Also, it was during this period that a psychological 
evaluation was given by Ball State University. Upon Ball State’s 
recommendation, Connie is being placed in an M* class for the next 
school year. This class meets in the West Ward building. This will 
afford the counselor the opportunity to continue her counseling with 
this child. Also, there is a need for further counseling with the 
parents. 

School City of Mishawaka 

Mary Age: 7 Grade: 2 IQ: Average 

Mary was referred by her mother and teacher because her attitude 
and achievement was not in line with her potential. She daydreamed, 
did not complete assignments, and did not get along well with peers. 
Her teacher had promoted her to second grade with some misgivings. 
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Mury lives with her mother, older brother, and stepfather. Both 
Mary and her brother were happy about the faet that their stepfather 
adopted them after their mother’s divorce and remarriage. The mother 
graduated from high school, but the stepfather dropped out of the tenth 

grade. I ho home is a well kept frame house in a low social-economic 
area. 

The school health record for Mary contained no irregularities. She 
appeared to be healthy and to be developing physically at a rapid rate. 
Mary was nervous-appearing; she did not communicate clearly or con- 
fidently within the class setting. She often gave the impression that 
she was tired, lacked vitality, and was very discouraged. 

Mary had had a record of being over-concerned about helping her 
friends and school neighbors, but she had not been willing to do her 
assignments. She had few real interests, although she enjoyed playing 

with dolls and resented any time taken from play activities at school 
or ut home. 

She was given mental ability tests to determine her academic poten- 
tial, and her mother was interviewed when counseling was initiated 
early in the second semester. 

To date there have been more than 35 counseling sessions with Mary 
during which the counselor discovered that she responded well ‘o 
praise and that she lacked self-confidence. 

In a mother-teacher-counselor conference, a plun was devised to free 
Mary of pressure in regard to school work. It was believed that the 
reason she did not accept responsibility for completing school assign- 
ments might be due to the fact that she was immature for her age. 
All agreed that Mary should be allowed to mature at her own rate by 
relieving some of the pressures she sensed around her. 

In the last teacher-counselor conference ubout Mary, the teacher 
reported that it was “really paying dividends” to take’ the pressure 
of!'. She seems more interested and attempts to do every assignment 
now. The decision hns been made to retain Mary in the second grade, 
but the problem of motivation is on its wuy to a solution, and both 
teacher and counselor believe that Mary will make satisfactory progress 
another year. 



Bloomington Metropolitan Schools 

0re * A ^‘ : 8 Grade: 3 IQ: Average 

dreg was first referred to the counselor by his second-grade teacher 
as a very disruptive influence in the classroom with such severe educa- 
tional problems that she was thinking of asking to have him removed 
from the normal classroom. 

Greg, a small wiry boy, lind undergone corrective surgery on a mal- 
functioning and misplaced bladder when five years of age. His control 
over his toilet habits had progressed steadily except for a few accidents 
connected with emotional upsets. 

He hns one half-brother, 18 months older, who is being reared by 
his maternal grandmother, a next-door resident to his young mother 
and older stepfather. Parent conferences with Greg’s mother indicated 
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some serious adult quarreling in the home, some fears of his step- 
lather on dreg's part, and his mother’s concerns about dreg's develon- 
men taking the form of over-control and over-protection. He seemed 
to play satisfactorily with his half-brother. 

In early counseling sessions, Greg exaggerated his prowess and 
achievements and quickly left the area of reality and invited the coun- 

talk'i, ti° i 0m . u fandf . Ul ° r imttginttr > r Play- He did not volunteer to 
talk about adults except as pawns he tricked. 

In the .ion-judgmental interviews, Greg came to differentiate be- 

een ancy and realism. Slowly accepting the painful self-analysis of 
his fears and past failures, but seeing that he still was accepted he 
sought more and more to find realistic ways to live in the present ’ 

His mother and grandmother, and to a much greater degree his 
teachers, lessened excessive demands upon him and at least tolerated 
his exaggerations. The teachers also accepted the suggestion to build 
n the one academic area, mathematics, in which Greg was not greatly 

work. 0 ^ e ^ mUCh P0 ' SiUVW reinf0,CVmt * nt dwin « and after his 

As this was the second year of elementary guidance in the school 
it was possible to continue counseling into the second year This year 
Greg has accelerated his remarkable rate of improvement in behavior 
He no longer complains to anyone of not being accepted by his peers' 
has achieved status in the classroom as a leader in mathematics and 

s no ave to rely upon tales or antics for attention. He will be 
promoted with his class. 



School City of Hammond 
Marie Age: 9 



Grade: 4 



IQ: High Average 

Marie was referred to the counselor because of her poor performance 

1^::;“,:^:'. thc 

A review of Marie’s cumulative record indicated that her current 

ei ormance was typical of that noted by her previous teachers she 

seldom finished any assignments, infrequently participated in class dis- 
tussions and projects, spent much time daydreaming, and showed little 
ab.hty in meeting her peers in social and academic situations. Marie’s 
second-grade teacher had been so concerned that she had referred Marie 
to the school psychologist for examination. 

Made is small in stature and has no obvious physical defects. Her 

hea th record and consultation with the school nurse indicated «de- 
quately sound health. 

Marie’s parents were divorced when she was five years old, and her 
mother remarried two years ago. She has three sisters and one brother 
all children of the first marriage. Her mother is active in school affairs’ 
and manifests an interest in her children’s well being. She had come 

to school on several occasions to discuss Marie and her other children 
with the principal and teachers. en 

Marie’s mother had managed to have Marie participate in a counsel- 
ing project through the county mental health association. She at- 
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tended four sessions hut then withdrew because her mother felt she 
was gaining little from this experience. The mother herself partici- 
pated in a parent counseling program sponsored by the association. 

During initial counseling sessions, Marie talked about “happy things” 
that happened in her home, but she was unwilling to discuss herself 
or her personal feelings or problems. 

At this time a request was made for u parent-counselor conference. 
When the father indicated that his work prevented him from coming, 
the counselor suggested thut he make u home visit, but both parents 
rejected this overture. A conference was held with the mother, and she 
expressed the belief that Marie was unduly jeulous of her two younger 
sisters and brother, and her older sister. The mother confessed diffi- 
culty in managing her home situation, her children, and especially 
Marie, but she thought that she and her husband hud been fair with 
their children. 

A case conference was arranged, including the psychologist who 
had worked with Marie in the mental health association sessions, her 
teacher, the school psychologist, the school principal, and the counselor. 
The concluding summary made by the participants was that Marie 
believed she had never received enough attention from anyone, especial- 
ly her parents. She had little confidence in her ability to reach her 
own objectives or to meet the demands imposed by others. She spent 
much of her time devising ways of getting attention, most of which 
ended in failure. The participants agreed that efforts should be made 
to help Marie realize that love and attention are not forced or de- 
manded but usually result from normal cooperation with others and 
the fulfillment of their reasonable expectations. 

During the next counseling session, Marie picked up a puppet and 
started playing with it. The counselor followed this opening and 
began to discuss Marie personally. For the first time, she was willing 
to discuss herself and her personal feelings through the puppet. Marie 
continued to use this puppet for the remainder of the counseling 
sessions. She began to discuss freely her feelings of failure and re- 
jection, especially in her home and in school. 

Marie began to show insight into others’ behavior and feelings, but 
the ability to see her own behavior in a proper perspective was 
slower to come. This was accomplished through a series of puppet 
plays, devised to put the puppet (Marie) in a position of responsibility 
in the home, at work, or merely functioning in the peer group. The 
early plays were suggested by the counselor, at Marie’s request, but she 
began to manifest more and more responsibility for her position in 
these play situations. 

Her teacher and parents began to note improvement in Marie’s work. 
Marie felt much better about herself. Regular counseling sessions con- 
tinued until the end of the school year. Marie feels she would like 
more counseling next year, and the counselor agrees that continuing 
counseling will be helpful to Marie. 
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Garrett-Keyser-Butler Community School District 

Sulynn Ago: 11 Grade: 5 IQ: High Average 

Sulynn was a self-referral who had been involved in one of the group 
counseling sessions. After one of the group sessions she stopped and 
requested to see the counselor alone. 

Sulynn was a pretty and energetic young girl. There was a close 
family situation, and she was popular with her peers. Her academic- 
attainment was appropriate to her abilities. 

During initial counseling she talked of terrifying nightmares and 
ciied a great deal. After several visits the counselor found that Sulynn 
was very frightened of the prospects of growing up. She welcomed 
the security and dependence of childhood and was frightened to think 
of leaving it. 

The situation had been activated by the approaching birth, after many 
years, of a new child at home. Sulynn’s parents had talked about the 
new child with such anticipation and about her new approaching in- 
dependence that she felt she was being shoved from the nest with a 
fresh replacement close behind. 

Her parents and teacher were apprised of the situation, although 
the confidence of counseling was maintained in all conferences with 
adults significant to Sulynn. 

Counseling continued throughout the next few months, and Sulynn 
came to understand her feeling about becoming a young lady and the 
new baby. When she came to tell the counselor of the birth of the new 
baby it appeared to be with joy and anticipation. 



Fayette County School Corporation 



Charles 



Age. 13 Vi Grade: (! IQ; Low Average 

Charles was referred by his teacher for behavioral problems. Charles 
lived by his own rules, was tardy, dawdled in the restroom, always 
did something different from the rest of the class, and demonstrated a 
most obvious lateral lisp. 

Charles was seen by the psychologist who cited: 

Dynamics: 

1. Poor social-familial culture 

2. No proper setting for identification 

3. Has anger for being made different 

4. Sensitive to criticism 
Recommendations : 

1. Outpatient counseling 

a. Needs firm acceptance 

b. Needs an adequate male figure with which to identify 

In the staff conference on Charles, the psychologist expressed his 
belief that Charles might commit some sex act or do something which 
would bring to a head his isolation from society. 

Charles had an almost complete indifference to convention. His 
attitude toward some girls seemed to indicate sexual fears. There was 

no record of stealing and no actual withdrawal, yet he was definitely 
isolated. * 
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His parents have terrific fights, according to Charles. It is known 
that his mother had altercations with a former principal, and she does 
not hesitate to display her temper and strength. In Charles’ vernacu- 
lar, he “knows all the angles.’ 

The counselor worked with Charles more than with any other child 
this year. The classroom situation was relieved by allowing him to 
make many visits to the counselor’s office. The frequent counseling 
provided a situation where his need for firm acceptance and a male 
figure with which to identify could be met. 

Charles considered the counselor his best friend and often came 
to see him in the office. If the counselor was out, Charles would look 
him up in the building. His favorite remark when he found the coun- 
selor would be, “Let’s go a few rounds.” 

During counseling Charles said he would not go to summer school 
as he had too many things to do, but the second day he appeared for 
the summer session by his own volition. 

Chnrles will be going to junior high school next year. His ex- 
periences there will pretty well shape his future life. It can only be 
hoped, since he had only one year of elementary counseling, that an 
adequate male figure finds him there and has the time to offer Charles 
the firm acceptance he needs. 
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Research 

The Marion Community Schools 

Aprome is a new technique for dealing with the individual under- 
achiever in a classroom situation. It was conceived by Dr. Schmalzried 
and has been used experimentally at Martin Boots School for the last 
two years. His explanation of the technique follows: 

Aprome* is applied by the teacher in the classroom with (or without) 
all pupils present. It is applied to one child at a time and does not 
require that the teacher alter her customary methods with the re- 
mainder of the pupils. We believe that the “under-achiever” or poten- 
tial “drop-out” resists learning because of hypersensitivity to his own 
shame over wrong answers and because of his teacher s shaming of 
wrong answers, miscalculations, errors, forgetting, etc. Aprome removes 
the under-achiever’s “resistance” to learning. 

Step 1. The teacher decides, in advance, what are the pupil’s most 
prominent manifestations of resistance; e.g., dawdling over a workbook 
assignment; stacking textbooks, horseshoe shape, around the top and 
sides of the desk; pretending to do the lesson but doing none of it, 
etc. To the pupil’s manifestations of resistance the teacher applies the 
following quote, “I’m sorry you have troubles,” spoken with sincere 
sympathy, repeated as each resistance is manifested. 

Step 2. (Simultaneous with Step 1.) The teacher discontinues any 
and all efforts, tactics, techniques, etc., to induce the individual under- 
achiever to work at his assignments; e.g., teacher no longer keeps 
child after school to complete a class assignment or verbally prods the 
child to get to work, etc.; however, the individual under-achiever is “in- 
cluded” in all class assignments. 

Step 3. (Simultaneous with Steps 1 and 2.) The teacher discon- 
tinues praise for the child’s completed work and/or mastery of academic 
content. Teacher judges the correctness of a child’s answers and if 
they are perfectly correct and/or complete, teacher says “all right” or 
“O.K.” or “correct.” If the child openly asks for praise for perfection, 
teacher obtains a slip of paper, dates it, writes “Subject” on it, writes 
“100%” or “A” or “Perfect” beside “Subject,” signs her name, and hands 
it to the child without comment. 

Step 4. As the individual under-achiever increases his academic pro- 
ductivity (maybe one day or a week after Steps 1, 2, and 3), the teacher 
begins to apply Aprome. Each error (mistake, wrong answer, in- 
correct answer) is responded to by the teacher with a verbalized “Won- 
derful,” or “Valuable” or “Important” or “Marvelous.” For example: 

Teacher: “Mary, what is the capital of Indiana ?” 

Pupil: “Marion?” 

Teacher: “Wonderful.” Turning to another pupil, “John what is the 
capital of Indiana?” 

* Teacher approval of pupil thinking which leads to a mental error. 
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The teacher should sincerely believe that thinking-which-led-to-and- 
reverberates-around-a-mental-error (in the vernacular, learning by 

ones mistakes) is valuable rather than shameful, befoie attempting 
to apply Aprome. 

As the teacher's professional judgment of thinking and error comes 
into its own with experience, her confidence increases and she learns to 
use Steps 1 and 4 to “fit” the kind of mental error presented by the 
pupil. Evidence indicates that all pupils, including the under-achiever, 
continue to comprehend wrong answers, miscalculations, incompletions,’ 
etc. Classroom peers have not criticized teachers who used individual’ 
Aprome. Rather, an increase in respect for both the teacher and the 
under-achiever gradually pervades the classroom. 

The use of Aprome is a continuing experiment, and statistics have 
not been completed. Empirical evidence in Aprome classrooms, however 
indicates marked improvement on the part of the individual under- 
achiever. Whether the improvement is of a lasting nature, whether 
improvement continues when the under-achiever again is in a standard 
classroom, or whether the improvement is a by-product of the “Haw- 
thorn Effect” are questions yet to be answered by the statistical 



South ..end Community School Corporation 
Benjamin Franklin School 



A survey of the types of problems pupils had expressed as being 
important to them was administered to pupils at Franklin School. A 

comparison was made between the students in grades five and six with 
students in grade three. 



We would hypothesize that there would be no difference between 
the choices made by the fifth- and sixth-grade students and those 
made by the third-grade students. 



Investigation of the rank order in which the fifth- and sixth-grade 
students listed problems as compared to the rank order in which the 
third-grade students listed the same problems shows the greatest differ- 
ence between “Being careless” and “Not being strong enough.” Each 
showed a variance of 16 in the rank order. Two items, “Being watched 
all the time” and “Not smart enough” also showed a large rank order 
discrepancy between the groups. All of these problems fell within the 

upper one-third of. the rank order listing of the fifth- and sixth-grade 
students. 



A comparison of the third-grade students’ rank order of an item 
with that of the fifth- and sixth-grade students’ indicates the greatest 
difference to be on the problem, “Nothing to do or play with at home,” 
which had a rank order discrimination of 22. Problems of “Being 
talked about, Never chosen as a leader,” and “Kids not liking to play 

with me were the three items having the next highest variance. 

It is noted that none of the problems chosen with more frequency 
by the third-graders were educational problems. If fact, three of the 
four items were concerns about peer relationships, and the fourth 
concerned the home situation. 
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TABLE 1. Hank Order Comparison of Problems as 

Expressed by Third-, Fifth-, and Sixth-0 raders 



Nature of the Problem 


Frequency 
5th & 6th Rank 
Grades Order 


Frequency 
3rd Rani 
Grade Ord< 


1 . 


Afraid of failing in school. 


37 


1 


19 


7 


2. 


Wanting to get a job. 


32 


2 


28 


1 


3. 


Not smart enough. 


30 


3 


11 


16 


4. 


Worrying. 


27 


4 


18 


8 


5. 


Can’t forget mistakes I’ve made. 


24 


5 


20 


5 


6. 


Losing my temper. 


21 


6 


21 


3 


7. 


Being made fun of. 


17 


7 


17 


9 


8. 


Being watched all the time. 


15 


8 


9 


22 


9. 


Being careless. 


14 


9 


8 


25 


10. 


Having bad dreams. 


14 


9 


20 


5 


11. 


Not enough time for fun and play. 


14 


9 


15 


12 


12. 


Not being strong enough. 


14 


9 


8 


25 


13. 


Afraid God will punish me. 


13 


13 


15 


12 


14. 


Being talked about. 


13 


13 


21 


3 


15. 


Being too thin. 


12 


15 


10 


19 


16. 


Net having any fun in school. 


11 


16 


11 


16 


17. 


Being smaller than other kids. 


11 


16 


9 


22 


18. 


Having something wrong with me. 


10 


18 


11 


16 


19. 


Don’t like school. 


10 


18 


6 


27 


20. 


Teachers always telling me what to do. 


10 


18 


10 


19 


21. 


Being too bashful. 


10 


18 


9 


22 


22. 


Being afraid of daddy or mother. 


10 


18 


4 


28 


23. 


Wanting my mother home more. 


10 


18 


17 


9 


24. 


Too much work to do at home. 


*) 


24 


13 


14 


25. 


Nothing to do or play with at home. 


9 


24 


24 


2 


26. 


Kids not liking to play with me. 


9 


24 


13 


14 


27. 


Afraid to try r,ew things myself. 


9 


24 


4 


28 


28. 


Hungry most of the time. 


9 


24 


10 


19 


29. 


Never chosen as a leader. 


8 


29 


16 


11 


30. 


Don’t like teachers. 


8 


29 


4 


28 



This rudimentary investigation would cause us to doubt the null 
hypothesis of no difference between the choices made by the fifth- and 
sixth-grade students and those made by the third-grade students. 

Further research should include running a chi square on each item’s 
rank order variance to find if any produced a significant difference. The 
items showing a significant difference could be re-administered to this 
group of students and to students of other fifth, sixth, and third 
grades to determine if they indicate a pattern of the general popula- 
tion at these grade levels. 
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Forest u. Hay School 

This research was directed toward determining' whether counseling 
with students, both individually and in groups, and counseling with 
parents would have an effect on the achievement growth of students 
in the fourth grade. 

There were two fourth-grade sections, one so-called “average” and 
one combined transition and accelerated group. The division of pupils 
was made on the basis of ability and achievement tests administered 
during the previous year. 

In the late fall, each fourth-grade student was shown the results of 
his achievement and ability tests in terms of stanines. Those students 
who indicated a desire to discuss the matter further were scheduled for 
both individual and group guidance. 

At a group meeting each forth-grade parent was given a chart 
showing the same test results as had been interpreted individually to 
his child. Those who were interested were invited to meet every two 
weeks for further group-guidance sessions. 

The group-guidance meetings for the students were held during the 
lunch hour and were on a voluntary basis. Weekly private interviews 
were held which were also on a voluntary basis. Both the individual 
and group sessions gradually evolved into group counseling as the 
discussions became more personal in nature than educational. 

A total of 11 parents’ meetings were held. Those who attended 5 or 
more of these meetings were included in the parent-counselor group. 
There were 9 families who attended 5 of the 11 meetings. 

Of the 53 students enrolled in the fourth grade at the end of the 
school year, 37 had come to more than 4 counseling sessions and were 
included in the counseled group. Of these, 26 were in the “average” 
group and 11 were in the transition-accelerated group. This left a 
total of 16 members in the uncounseled group; 4 were members of 
the “average” group and 12 were in the transition-accelerated class. 

Ihe Stanford Achievemei t Test, Elementary Battery, Form J. was 
administered to the fourth grades in October. The same test was ad- 
ministered again in May, except that Form M was used. Raw scores 
were converted to grade equivalent scores, and these were used as the 
basis for comparison. 

The average group was taught by a substitute teacher during the last 
nine weeks of the school year. Because children experience an adjust- 
ment period when there is a change of teachers, this could have con- 
tributed to the slightly lower growth average of the “average” group. 

In the general group of fourth graders, the counseled members 
showed slightly less growth (.58 year) than the uncounseled members, 
and those whose parents were counseled followed the same pattern, 
showing .45 year less growth. 

In the transition-accelerated group the growth of those who were 
counseled averaged .59 year less than the uncounseled. Those whose 
parents were counseled showed .40 year less growth than those whose 
parents were not counseled. 
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On the basis of the test scores, the following results were obtained: 

TABLE! 2. Average Total Growth of Counseled, Uncounseled, 

and Parent-Counseled Fourth-Graders on Test-Retest 



^ roup Average Total Growth 

(Years and Months) 



General Group 



Counseled 4th graders (37 members) 


3.44 


Paient-counseled group (9 members) 


3.57 


Uncounseled 4th graders (16 members) 


4.02 


Average Group 


Class (30 members) 


3.35 


Counseled group (26 members; 


3.43 


Parent-counseled group (8 members) 


3.51 


Uncounseled group (4 members) 


2.70 


Transition-Accelerated Group 


Class (23 members) 


4.11 


Counseled group (11 members) 


3.81 


Parent-counseled group (1 member) 


4.00 


Uncounseled group (12 members) 


4.40 



The opposite is true of the “average” group. The counseled mem- 
bers showed more growth (.73 year) than the uncounseled members. 
Those members whose parents were counseled exceded the uncounseled 
members by .81 year growth. 

i •Although these statistics would seem to indicate that counseling, 
either individually or in groups with students or in groups with parents, 
has little appreciable effect on the achievement growth of students, we 
might be encouraged to believe that if children are experiencing a 
period of adjustment due to a change in teachers, counseling can be 
helpful in overcoming the slight loss in achievement that could result. 

It is also interesting to note that in both the general and “average” 
groups, those whose parents were counseled showed slightly more 
growth than those whose parents were not counseled. 

Certainly this study was not formal enough or sufficiently scien- 
tific to enable us to draw any conclusions, but it does stimulate thought 
regarding the value of counseling for both the middle-grade child and 
his parents, and the effect of such counseling on that child. 

South Adams Community Schools 

The original hypothesis was that attendance habits of poor attenders 
could be changed through counseling and contacting these students. 

Attendance records for the 1964-1965 school year were used to identify 
those students with poor attendance records. For purposes of com- 
paring groups, the students were placed in quartiles based on their 
attendance records, using the total days absent and the amount of 
time absent. 
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Quartile 1 included those students with the best attendance records 
the previous year, and Quartile 4 included students with the worst 
attendance records. The students within Q4 were contacted by the 
counselors if they were absent, and consultations were held with their 
parents. Special counseling was provided for those students who 
fell in Q4. 

TABLE 3. Attendance Patterns 



Average Average 

Q1 No. Days Time Q4 No. Day* Time 

Absent Absent Absent Absent 



1964- 1965 .33 .28 1964-1965 12.40 6.7 

1965- 1966 .38 .31 1965-1966 7.60 5.0 



The improved attendance, as shown in Table 3, within quartile 4 
alone added 5.3 students to the average daily attendance. 

The data show that those students in quartile 1 were absent more 
often and for a greater length of time than these same students had 
been absent the previous year. It should be pointed out that the over- 
all elementary attendance pattern showed increased absences. 

The data to date seem to show some positive results as the attend- 
ance records of the students in Q4 have improved. This improvement 
was evident even during a year in which the over-all elementary at- 
tendance pattern showed more absenteeism. 

It would be hazardous at this point to draw ’efinite conclusions from 
the limited data available, but it is possible to say that there have 
been positive indications as a result of the steps taken by the elementary 
counselors. 

Hamilton Township Schools 

Statistics have been kept for each teacher referral. These have been 
charted both by the age of the referring teacher and by the number 
of years of teaching experience of the referring teacher. 

This study was done to determine if the number of years of teaching 
experience a teacher had or the age of the teacher affected the rate of 
referral. In addition, a comparison was to be made of the rate of 
referral as a reflection of the month of the year. 

The charts for this year’s statistics show a shotgun effect or scatter- 
ing out of the referrals. Examination of these charts, however, shows 
a concentration of referrals from certain teachers, not necessarily re- 
flecting their years of experience or their ages. 

These statistics will be kept for another year to determine whether 
a pattern becomes evident between the referring teacher '•nd his age or 
years of experience. If this pattern is not apparent, in another school 
year other patterns may develop such as the rate of referral as a re- 
flection of certain teacher-personality traits, the month of the year, 
or as a reflection of the class membership. Any such pattern might 
indicate a direction for future research. 



TAHLE I. 



Teacher Referrals by Teacher's Age 



Idcnti- 



Age 


ficution 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


22-2-1 


•> 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


•> 


3 


2 


0 




7 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


20-2H 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


•> 


0 


1 


0 


0 




■1 


0 


0 


o 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


31-33 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


:i 


1 


0 


0 


0 




13 


1 


3 


2 


3 


;t 


0 


1 


.) 


0 


31-30 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




11 


0 


1 


•1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


0 


■13-1 ft 


ft 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


0 


ft2-ft4 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


r>r>-r>7 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




H 


1 


2 


:i 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


.">8-00 


10 


1 


1 




0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 




12 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


01-63 


1ft 


0 


1 


»> 


1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 



TAIILE Teacher 
perience 



Expo- Identi- 
riencc fication Sept. 





•1 


0 


0- 3 


4 


0 




7 


1 


4- 0 


1 


0 




14 


0 


7- 9 


9 


0 




13 


1 


10-12 


3 


1 


13-1 ft 


1ft 


0 


19-21 


10 


1 


22-24 


ft 


0 


28-30 


8 


1 




12 


! 


31-30 


0 


1 



! 1 0 



Referrals by Number of Years of Teaching Ex- 



Oct. Nov. 



Dec. .Jan. Feb. Mar. April May 



0 0 

0 2 

1 0 

0 0 

1 1 

0 0 

3 2 



2 2 



1 2 

1 :i 

0 2 

2 3 

1 3 

1 2 

0 0 



0 1 2 

1 I 1 

0 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 2 2 

0 3 1 

3 3 0 

0 0 0 

1 2 0 

0 2 1 

1 2 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 



3 2 

0 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 3 

0 0 

1 2 

1 0 

2 0 

0 1 

3 1 

F T 

1 o 

o o 

0 0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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Indiana I'niverNity Klctmnlary School 

I his research on group play us a counseling activity was conducted 
by William II. llinze, graduate assistant, under the supervision of 
Dr. Frank Bianco. 

A study of group play activity with male subjects seven years old 
was conducted at the Indianu University Elementary School during 
the second semester of the school year. The purpose of the 

study was to determine the effects of group play on the level of anxiety 
in children as determined by Sara. son’s Test Anxiety Scale for Children 
(TASC). 

The instrument was administered to all of the children in a class- 
room of seven-year-olds which included 12 boys. Half of the boys were 
selected randomly as experimental subjects; the remaining boys served 
as control subjects. Treatment consisted of half-hour group pluy ses- 
sions conducted on a bi-weekly basis over a period of four- weeks. Ma- 
terials such as a doll house, furniture, family combinations of dolls, 
hund puppets, a sand box, guns, hummer and nuils were provided. 

The counselor offered an accepting attitude, with the sessions gen- 
erally unstructured. There wa: however, some structured activity 

between the subjects and the counselor in which verbal diulogue de- 
veloped. 

Each session was tupe- recorded, with a description and assessment 
of each session made by the counselor. At the end of the four week 
treatment, the TASC again was administered Ur all subjects in the 
study and the datu statistically treated. The “t”-test indicated signi- 
ficance at the 12 percent level, the findings suggesting some busis for 
further research. 

There was positive behavior change in some of the subjects. For 
example, one subject who was considered an isolate at, the beginning 
of the study became an integral member of the group. The leadership 
role within the group changed. At first the role wus ussumed by u 
single domineering person; luter it shifted among various individuals 
within the group. With some subjects, overt aggression subsided to u 
point of positive play. 

Elementary school counselors state as one of their objectives the 
need to render services to children at all grade levels. Croup pluy is 
seen as one technique which provides means by which children of the 
I primary grade level may be helped to function adequately in school. 

| The group setting, in many cases, can provide the vehicle by which 

! the needs of some children may be met. The group play setting within 

j the school also provides a situation in which children can be observed 

| for the purpose of determining the need for individual counseling. 

| The positive results of the study have caused the investigator to con- 

! tinue the exploration of the merits of group play as a counseling 

activity in one of the Bloomington Metropolitan Schools. 
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School City of Jeffersonville 
Wall Street School 

The teacher and counselor selected fourth-grude students for groups 
on the busis of their low ratings on vurious parts of the California 
Personality Test, Form AA; students who indicated they needed more 
friends, felt inadequate about schoolwork, felt self-conscious about 
physicul abnormalities, or indicated family problems; and on the basis 
of class sociogrums. These students were interviewed by the counselor, 
the project was explained, and the children were asked if they wished to 
participate in the projoct. Only one elected not to share in it. 

Each of the six groups met for u half-hour once a week for six 
weeks. The greatest problem encountered with these groups was that 
the students continued to view the sessions as clubs and/or social 
groups, in spite of elaborate structuring and explanation by the coun- 
selor. This was understandable inasmuch as the counselor had deter- 
mined the greatest single experiential need of these culturally deprived 
students was for healthy and meaningful small group activities and 
interactions. The alternate form (BB) of the California Personality Test 
was administered in May to these groups and the control groups. 

TABLE 6. Small Group Counseling with Fourth-Gruders 



Number of 
Students 


Average Percent 
Changes in 
Percent Test, Retest 


Fourth-Graders Involved in Counseling Groups 




California Personality Scores 








(BB over A A) Increased 


9 


35 


-f 20 


” Scores Decreased 


13 


50 


— 16 


” Scores Unchanged 


4 


15 




Total 


26 


100 


— 1 


Control Group — Fourth-Graders Not in Counseling Groups 


California Personality Scores 








(BB over A A) Increased 


•1 


27 


• 13 


” Decreased 


10 


67 


-20 


” Unchanged 


1 


6 




Total 


15 


100 


—0 



The statistics indicate that no pattern of change could be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of the particular groupings or type of students, 
although these students involved in group counseling did make greater 
increases than did the control group, when their scores on the Cali- 
fornia Personality Tests were compared. 
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While some slight gains in test, retest scores were discernible, no 
observable behavioral changes were witnessed by the teachers. The 
project will be continued during next year. Fourth-graders were 
selected for this project because there will be an opportunity to work 
with them through the fifth and sixth grades as well, in the hope 
that some real behavioral changes can be effected. 

Ball State University 

The counselor used a 60-item questionnaire that had been used by 
Archer and Splete (1965) to determine whether the elementary teachers 
had a realistic knowledge of the counselor’s role in the elementary 
school. 1 he questionnaire was administered the last week in Septem- 
ber and again the first week in May. It seemed upon examining these 
data that strong agreement existed between the teachers’ perceptions 
and those of the school administrators. There were very few signifi- 
cant changes in the teachers’ perceptions of the counselor’s role be- 
tween the pre- and post-test. Each item was rated on scale 1-5. 

Scale values: 

The Elementary School counselor 

1 has a very definite responsibility for this function 

2 has a very important part to play 

3 contributes his share 

4 is somewhat involved 

5- -- has little or no responsibility for this function 

TABLE 7. Ranking Role Functions of the Counselor 
As Determined by the Teachers 



X Score 



Role Function 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Gather information on pupils 
Counsel with children in small groups 
One to whom immediate referral can be made 
Organize and head guidance committee 
Counsel with individual students 
Administer individual tests 
Consult on testing 

One to use group guidance techniques 
Consultant to parents on problems of children 
One to assist teachers in pupil referral 
Order and maintain guidance testing supplies 
Interpret the guidance program to the community 



:hcrs 


Admin. 


13) 


(N-4) 


1.57 


1.25 


1.15 


1.00 


1.26 


1.75 


1.10 


1.25 


1.03 


1.25 


1.45 


3.00 


1.87 


1.25 


1.33 


1.25 


1.36 


1.00 


1.73 


1.25 


1.63 


tO 

to 

Zn 


1.25 


1.00 



It is the judgment of the counselor that most classroom teachers had 
a sound understanding of the counselor’s function in the school and 
that as a result of his work during the year they did not alter their 
perceptions to a significant degree. It should be cautioned that these 
findings may not be true of other schools. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 
Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance Services 

Each elementary counselor was requested by the State Department to 
administer pupil questionnaires to all students of the pilot schools in 
grades one through six. They were administered in the early fall and 
late spring to provide a pre- and post-measure. 

The questions, which were intended to determine to whom the pupils 
would go with the various types of problems they face throughout 
their elementary school years, were read to classroom groups as were 
the responses. 

The questionn lires were designed in such a way that no writing was 
required of the students; they were asked merely to circle the response 
they desired. 

Tho statistical analysis of these pre- and post-measures of helping 
persons as expressed by the elementary students of the pilot schools 
were compiled and the summaries are presented in the following tables. 
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„ " , ! '”" k “ C ‘ * l PmK Pe,SOnS the P™-™»»ure. the coun- 

counselnr 1 j b ° Ve th,rd on any response. In the third rank the 

“ ' l8t f cd tw,ce a » the Person the pupil, would go to for 

Counselor " fiVe ° f “ C °" d ">" ka ~™ -corded 

It i, interesting to note on the composite of the question*, on the 
the"n!n^ 8Ure hC co “ nselor rankcd «rst in the area of vocational. On 

rose to flr« C r 8Ur,i C , C ° Unselor dr °PP ed in ‘he area of vocational and 
rose to first in personal-social and educational. 

The Bsceni of the rank accorded the counselor on five responses 
an the change of pupil thinking concerning the areas in which the 
counselor would be most helpful from vocational to personabsocUl 
and educational is significant. 1 ai soc,al 

These statistics indicate that the students in the pilot schools were 
ab e to understand the role of the elementary counselor and that as the 
students understood the counselor's role they would make use of the 
guidance services provided. 



State Department of Public Instruction 
Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance Services 



pa I t Ui its 



_ . , ‘ , ‘"HwsiBimy 10 tne btate Department, each pilot 

school counselor was asked to maintain a monthly log. This log con- 

In'd'h “ brcakdown “ f ‘he use of all counselor time, both hourly 
and by percent-ges. This provided a means of intra-inspection for the 

of il, ‘ ,°° c “ unselor “ 50 that they might see statistically the division 
Of their time throughout the school year. omsion 

The purpose of the composite is to allow inter-inspection of the use 
of counselor time between all pilot schools. This inter-inspection is 
dig . th j he ka " wled K e ‘hat each piiot program was designed to be 

o“rh nt pr,c a ho:r renCe Sh0UW ^ CXPCrted 8t *“" a ' 
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TABLE 10 (font.) Time Study for Elementary Guidance Pilot Programs 
1965-66 



SCHOOL 

Ball State 
EPsberry 

Bloomington 
Baker 
Weiking 

Fayette Co. 
Slaybaugh 

Garrett- 
Keyser- 
Butler 
McCormick 
Voirol 

Hamilton Twp 
Cauble 

Ind. State 
Williams 

Ind. U. 

Biasco 

Marion 
Gaylor 

N. Vermillion 
Gibbs 

Sch City 
Hammond 
Kielman 
(Feb.-May) 

Sch. City 
Jeffersonville 
Milliken 
Stover 

Sch. City 

| Mishawaka 

Jeddeloh 

Johnson 

j South Adams 

Andrews 

Kirchhofer 







NON-GUIDANCE 






RESEARCH 


ACTIVITIES 


TOTALS 


Hi'S. 


•A 


Hrs. 


•A 


Hrs. 


•A 


. . . 


- — — _ 


- 


- 


. — . 




154 


14.2 


127 


11.7 


1077 


4.4 


35 


2.8 


100 


8.1 


1233 


5.0 


27 


2.8 


34 


3.5 


936 


3.8 


99 


4.8 


104 


5.1 


2125 


8.7 


47 


4. 


24 


2 0 


1155 


4.7 


51 


4.0 


26 


2.3 


1104 


4.5 


121 


10.4 


52 


1.4 


1160 


4.8 


131 


9.1 


42 


2.9 


1431 


5.9 


28 


2. 


66 


4.7 


1379 


5.7 


17 


1.8 


56 


5.7 


972 


4.0 


85 V 2 


10. 


23 


2.6 


849 


3.5 


8 


1.4 


8 


1.4 


541 


2.2 


125 


11.3 


100 


9. 


1104 


4.5 


99 


7.8 


194 


15.2 


1269 


5.2 


101 


7.5 


23 


1.7 


1338 


5.5 


93 Vz 


6.9 


18 


1.3 


1350 


5.5 


233 


21.1 


97 


8. 


1102 


4.5 


205 % 


18.6 


107 


9.6 


1103 


4.5 
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TABLE 10 (( ont.) Time Study foi Elementary Guidance Pilot Programs 
1065-66 



NON-GUIDANCE 



SCHOOL 


RESEARCH 


ACTIVITIES 


TOTALS 




Hrs. 


<< 


Hrs. 


% 


Hrs. 


</< 


South Bend 










— 





Bradford 


11 


1.1 


83 


8.5 


905 


3.9 


Flynn 


82 


7.1 


82 


7. 


1151 


4.7 


Wabash 








' 




. 


Davis 


91 


9.1 


51 


5.1 


997 


4,1 




1844 


7.6 


1414 


5.8 


24,241 


99.6 
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Summary 

The very fact that these 15 Pilot Programs in Elementary Guidance 
were placed in differing social, economic, and ethnic settings would 
tend to make each unique. Their uniqueness was further accented by the 
size of the school system, the initial enthusiasm of the administration 
and staff, and the theoretical approach used by each elementary coun- 
selor. 

Within this background of diversity, several points of similarity were 
found among the 16 pilot programs. 

The importance of early identification of problems and the need for 
the student to ma^e an adequate adjustment so that he might reach 
his optimal potential, both academically and socially, were stated as 
part of the pilot school’s philosophy in more than half of the programs. 

By far the highest area of correlation was the stress plpced by 14 
of the pilot schools on meeting developmental needs of all students. 
The importance of working with all students so that the programs 
would not be crisis-oriented was a recurring theme throughout the 
philosophies. 

The need for elementary guidance to be a cooperative endeavor 
among the guidance services, the staff, and the administration was 
stated by many of the pilot schools. If the pilot schools were not 
cognizant of this point at the initiation of the programs, recognition 
of the vital role this interaction played was soon evident. 

The original objectives varied widely, depending upon the philosophy 
of the school, staff, and counselor, and the particular approach each 
pilot school used in attempting to experiment with the many techniques 
of elementary guidance. 

At some pilot schools an effort was exerted to hold an informal con- 
ference with each stude t; at others, the counselors chose to work 
only with those students for whom help was requested. At a few of the 
pilot schools, the accent was on home visitation, while in others the 
reverse was true. 

The one area in which the objectives would be nearly parallel was 
that of individual counseling which was the major objective in 14 of 
the pilot schools. For experimental purposes, one pilot school placed the 
accent on group counseling. 

The modifications of the original objectives appear to be an out- 
growth of the maturation of the pilot programs. As the counselors 
began to work with the students in the pilot schools, some objectives 
which had seemed appropriate in writing no longer were judged suit- 
able. 

The elementary counselors we 'e selected with great care by the local 
school officials. The Indiana State Department of Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance Services had required that each counselor hold a guidance 
certificate and have three years of elementary teaching experience. It 
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TABLE 11. Distribution of Types of Cases. 



General 

Interview 

(Percent) 


Educational 

Occupational 

(Percent) 


Personal 

Social 

(Percent) 


Health 

Emotional 

(Percent) 


Behavioral 

(Percent) 


Bloomington 

Metropolitan 




12 


88 






Fayette 

County 




25 


8 


35 


32 


Garrett-Keyser- 

Butler 




53 


47 






Hamilton 

Township 




30 


38 


16 


16 


Indiana State 
University 




18 




3G 


4G 


Marion 

Community 




50 


50 






North 

Vermillion 


11 


5G 


33 






School City 
of Hammond 


10 


34 


49 


7 




S. C. of Jefferson- 
ville; Spring Hill 






37 




63 


S. C. of Jefferson- 
ville; Wall Street G7 


2 


27 




4 


School City 
of Mishawaka 




21 


24 


41 


14 


South Adams 
Community 


45 


27 


28 






So ith Bend 
Fianklin 




21 


79 






South Bend 
Hay 




34 


6G 






Wabash City 
Schools 


10 


34 


49 


7 





A visit to each classroom was the method of introduction chosen by 
all of the counselors at the pilot schools. These visits were varied, of 
course, according to the personality of each counselor. Some showed a 
short filmstrip; others told interesting stories; and some did magic 
tricks, but the majority simply introduced themselves and the program. 
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TABLE 12. Originating Referral Sources. 



Pilot Self 

School (Percent) 


Teacher 
( Percent) 


Parent 

(Percent) 


Adminis- 
tration 
and Staff 
(Percent) 


Counselor 

Initiated 

(Percent) 


Ball State 
T Tniversity 


15 


65 


11 


9 




Bloomington 

Metropolitan 


57 


25 


7 


2 


9 


Fayette 

County 


85 


(15 




) 




Garrett-Keyser- 

Butler 


33 


32 


35 






Hamilton 

Township 


15 


30 


10 


3 


42 


Indiana State 
University 




82 


18 






Marion 

Community 


60 


(40 _ . 




) 




North 

Vermillion 


35 


12 


2 


4 


47 


School City 
of Hammond 


50 


(50 




... ) 




S. C. of Jefferson- 
ville; Spring Hill 


41 


24 


5 


9 


21 


S. C. of Jefferson- 
ville; Wall Street 


19 


7 


2 


4 


68 


School City 
of Mishawaka 


82 


14 


4 






South Adams 
Community 


25 


(75 




---) 




South Bend 


30 


22 




17 


31 


Wabash City 
Schools 


35 


31 


30 




4 



A great variance was evident in the manner of classification of the 
types of cases handled by the pilot schools. A closer investigation, 
however, showed the va-iation to be largely a matter of semantics! 
Five major classifications were formed, for the sake of comparison, 
among these pilot schools giving a statistical report. 
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Several of the pilot schools reported difficulty in determining the 
classification of the cases, as many had multiple causation. In most 
instances they were classified by the problem which initiated counseling. 

Although no specific patterns are apparent in the distribution of 
the types of cases, there does appear to be a heavy concentration in 
the two large areas of educational-occupational and personal-social. 

The original referral sources showed little variation among the 
pilot schools, with all referrals coming from five sources. (See Table 12.) 

Although there was agreement among the pilot schools on the refer- 
ral sources, there was no uniform pattern evident on the percentage of 
referral from each of these sources. The one area which was consistent 
was teacher referrals — teachers from each pilot school referred students 
to the elementary counselor. 

The fact that the professional adults who were most significant to the 
students made referrals to the counselor was an accomplishment for 
the first year of the pilot programs, and it must be considered a compli- 
ment to the elementary counselors and the fine job of staff orientation 
which they did. 

A great divergence was evident in the amount of involvement in 
the testing program of the individual elementary counselors. This was 
caused in part by the administration of each pilot school and in part 
by the convictions of the counselor. 

Some pilot schools stated the belief that the counselor’s only role in 
the testing program should be that of supervisor and coordinator. 
Several pilot schools held the belief that in addition to coordinating 
the testing program, the counselor should supervise the group tests 
and administer and score all special individual tests. In a few schools, 
the elementary counselor was totally responsible for administering all 
tests and aiding in scoring. Most pilot schools indicated that any make- 
up tests needed were administered by the 'ourselor as a service to the 
teaching staff. 

Conferences between teachers and the counselor were of an informal 
nature at all pilot schools. These infomal meetings, in most instances, 
were started early in the school year as a means of establishing 
rapport, and they proved to be so valuable that the counselor continued 
them. 

Another reason for the informal type of meeting was the heavy 
schedule of the elementary teacher. The pilot school counselors chose 
several methods of surmounting this obstacle, such as making the rounds 
of all rooms prior to or after school hours, allotting a special time 
each day when they were available in the guidance office, eating lunch 
with the elementary staff, being in the halls or on the playground at 
recess time, and remaining in the office an hour after the close of school. 

Each method proved satisfactory to the counselor and staff where 
it was initiated and was a product of the counselor’s attempt to meet 
at the most convenient time for the teachers with as little encroach- 
ment on their free or teaching time as possible. 

Counseling in a one-to-one situation was considered by all pilot 
school counselors as their most important function. Although some were 
disappointed in the amount of time available for this role, it was a re- 
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flection of the vast backlog of problems awaiting them in the elementary 
school. 

The counselors of the pilot schools found that elementary children 
of all levels were receptive to the counseling situation and rapidly 
took advantage of the services offered. The conc ov ns expressed by these 
students were similar at all levels and, in general, were handled by 
the counselor in like manner, vocabulary being the major difference. 

Play media were used more frequently with the primary child, and 
open-ended questions or questionnaires with the intermediate; however, 
the belief was expressed by most counselors that their training and 
experience, coupled with their non-judgmental image, were their best 
tools in the counseling situation. 

It was the conviction of these pilot school counselors that tne time 
spent in one-to-one counseling was the climax of the guidance services, 
their most valuable contribution to the school climate, and the most 
satisfying to them. 

Consulting with teachers was of a more formal nature than the 
teacher-counselor conferences. The pilot school counselors found the 
teachers to be interested and knowledgeable about their students and 
eager to confer with a trained person on their problems. This, in fact, 
created one of the problems experienced by the elementary counselors 
—the great demand on counselor time caused by the many consultations 
desired and needed by the teaching staff. 

One method of meeting this demand on counselor time was the use 
of staff conferences. These allowed the teacher and counselor to ex- 
change knowledge about the students and at the same time, the princi- 
pal, the school nurse, and the special school personnel were kept cur- 
rent with the counseling progress. The conferences also eliminated the 
need for separate consultations with these persons. The interchange of 
ideas from all these sources proved to be enlightening to the school 
personnel and advantageous to development of the counseling climate. 

Another concern often expressed by the pilot school counselors was 
that of the confidentiality of the students’ counseling conversations. 
The importance of this aspect of counseling was related to the staff by 
various means. The stress which the counselors placed on the facilities 
providing audio and visual privacy reflected, from the beginning, their 
concern with protecting the child’s confidences. The type of feedback 
to the staff, which consisted of generalizations about the problem and 
specific suggestions on ways in which the teacher could aid the child, 
soon indicated to the staff the confidential nature of counseling. The 
actual structuring of the counseling situation to the staff also helped 
them to understand how rapidly the counselor could lose the respect of 
the child if his confidence was broken. The staff members were most 
understanding and cooperative once they were aware of the importance 
of confidentiality. 

Some pilot schools made use of a weekly or periodic guidance publi- 
cation for the teaching staff. These often contained points of guidance 
philosophy and child development and served as a further means of 
relating to the teachers the guidance point of view. 
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The pilot school counselors believed thut the most advantageous 
time for consultations with the teachers was immediately following a 
counseling session with one of their students. The teachers were 
eager to aid the student, and they willingly followed the suggestions of 
the counselors to be lavish with praise, to ignore, to reprimand, to 
change seating arrangements, to change lunch partners, and to en- 
courage different groups. 

The different philosophies of the pilot schools caused a wide variation 
in the type and number of parent contacts. They ranged from an 
organized, concerted effort to visit the home of each patron to inciden- 
tal and parent-initiated conferences. 

It was the belief at some pilot schools that the first and foremost 
goal of the elementary counselor should be selling the pilot program 
to the school patrons, and that the program could not succeed without 
their support. Other pilot Bchools held that the goal of the counselor 
should be establishing a strong elementary guidance progrum in the 
school and that a strong program would reach out to the paronts and 
do its’ own selling job. At still other pilot schools, it was believed 
that the parents should be contacted and apprised of the program 
and its goals, and the initiative for parent-counselor contucts then 
should be left to the parents when they saw the need for guidunce 
services. 

These various philosophies on parent contacts by the elementary 
counselors reflected in Urge measure the attitude of the udministrution 
at each pilot school, and they were a product, generally, of the pilot 
school’s parent-school relationship. The pilot school counselors were 
able to work within this established framework, and euch progrum de- 
veloped the support of its community and parent population, regardless 
of the initial approach used. 

The pilot school counselor reported that when parents became aware 
of the elementary guidance services, including the confidential, non- 
judg) lental counseling provided for them and their children, they were 
anxious to make use of the services. 

Those parents seeking assistance of the counselors often were anxious, 
concerned, protective, and highly ego-involved with their children. 
Those parents whose children had problems, causing the counselor to 
seek them out, often had basic existence concerns more pressing to 
them than the social adjustment of their children. These and many 
other parents, as much as their children, needed and were provided 
counseling, consulting, and referral services by the pilot school coun- 
selors. 

Every pilot school program included group dynamics to some degree. 

Early in the school year, group guidance was begun by many of 
the counselors to establish the program with all children, to help pre- 
vent developmental concerns, and to instill an appreciation for the 
"world of work.” This type o’ group guidance frequently wns done with 
classroom groups. 

In small groups formed for guidance purposes, the counselors were 
aware that the group activity quickly changed from group guidance to 
gToup counseling. The pilot school counselors saw this change as a 
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manifestation of the students’ needs and the availability of a coun- 
selor. 

In classroom groups the counselor perceived that although they had 
merit and served a limited purpose, the interaction and role-playing of 
small group dynamics was missing. In most cases, small counseling 
groups then were formed. 

As had been stated often elsewhere, these pilot school counselors 
thought that small group counseling increased the number of individual 
self-referrals by the students because their introduction to the guidance 
services had been in the slow, easy steps of classroom guidance, pro- 
gressing to small group counseling and to one-to-one counseling. 

All pilot school counselors expressed the belief that group counsel- 
ing could not and should not replace individual counseling, but in this 
first year of the pilot program with the largo number of problems await- 
ing them, it proved a useful tool to introduce and to enlarge the 
scope of the program to all students. 

The lack of rigidity, which is so vital in all of education, was found 
in these programs in elementary guidance. Modifications and em- 
phases have been changed throughout the school year as the need be- 
came evident. 

In their summations the counselors indicated additional areas in 
which the programs tvulo be strengthened. Frequently mentioned by 
the counselors were: increased in-service education concerning the 
guidance philosophy for teachers; increased parent contacts, individually 
and in study groups; and increased counselor time for individual coun- 
seling. 

Each pilot school plans to begin or to continue its research projects. 
As these statistics are kept for another year and their results are 
drawn together, significant data may result. It would be impossible, 
however, to weigh the merits of each avenue explored, each technique 
tried, and each tool used. Counseling is an intangible force at work in 
the elementary school. Its results are far-flung and sometimes abstruse. 

The enthusiasm generated in elementary guidance by these pilot 
programs hns been magnetic, drawing to it the staff, the administra- 
tion, the students, and the parents. The conviction of these persons most 
affected by the Pilot Programs in Elementary Guidance is most signifi- 
cant because elementary guidance is not statistics, but people working 
with people. 
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